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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Narrative of the War in Germany and France, 
in 1813 and1814. By Lieut.-General Charles 
William Vane, Marquess of Londonderry, 
G.C.B. G.C.H., Colonel of the 10th Royal 
Hussars. 4to. pp. 420. London, 1830. Col- 
burn and Bentley. 

WE have derived so much information of late 

years from soldiers and sailors, who, on laying 

down the sword, have taken up the pen, that 
few persons are now disposed to laugh at the 
literary attempts of those who have been bred 
toarms. Nor does the noble Marquess, whose 
second volume is now before us, make an ex- 
ception to the rule, or diminish the respect 
with which we are inclined to treat authors of 
his profession and rank. It is true he is not 
the facile and polished writer which long prac- 
tice and studious attention can alone form; 
but, with sometimes the curious use, and at no 
time the most elegant flow, of language, he 
tells his story in a right forward way; and we 
feel that his words convey an honest transcript 
of his impressions and opinion. And this is 
to be prized above a more graceful and re- 
fined narrative; for we must state that the 

Marquess was a witness of, and actor in, 

mighty events, of which his account is of the 

greatest historical importance, and therefore it 
is that we rather like his blunt fashion of com- 
municating his ideas. 

The noble writer having been, to use a 
parliamentary phrase, a good deal badgered 
about the authorship of his preceding volume, 
in consequence of its having received the li- 
terary supervision of Mr. Gleig as it passed 
through the press, seems to have determined on 
sustaining the sole responsibility of the present 
tome, 

“No one, I am certain (he says in his 
advertisement), can impeach the accuracy of 
the facts, or the sincerity of the opinions 
recorded in this Narrative; though it is pos- 
sible some question may be started as to the 
share of literary distinction to be awarded to 
the writer. In reference to my former Nar- 
Tative of the Peninsular War, I stated very 
explicitly the obligation I was under to a 
gentleman for the arranging my letters, and 
thus aiding my first efforts in submitting them 
to the press. In the present case I have no 
such statement to make. This work, such as 
it is, is written and compiled wholly by a 
soldier, not by an author; and, whatever the 
amount of its deficiencies may prove to be, I 
must take them upon myself. There will 
Probably be no occasion to wait long for an 
estimate of them, as that vigilance which ex- 
ercises itself in weighing the claims of any 
individual to be considered a writer of military 
history is always in full activity.” 

The writer then alludes to a very sin- 
gular fact, in the following words :—‘ There is 
another point upon which I wish also to be 
explicit. Many may suppose that some of the 
opinions advanced, or documents produced, 
might arise out of papers belonging to my late 





lamented relation, which may have fallen into 
my possession since the period of his decease. 
But the fact is, on the contrary, that all these 
valuable records are still in the hands of his 
executors, from whom his family have never 
hitherto received them.” 

But we shall not inquire into the possessor- 
ship of these indeed most interesting documents, 
which will, no doubt, in due time, form a por- 
tion of British history: our business is with 
the great occurrences which rivetted the re- 
gards of the world in 1813-14, when Buona- 
parte, recovered from his Russian disaster. 
made the desperate struggle to regain the sove- 
reignty of Europe. 

** Of the share which England was prepared 
to take in this great confederation, some faint 
idea has already been given; and the im- 
mediate effect of her wise and liberal policy 
was found to be, that British commerce and 
British enterprise had now a channel again 
opened to them in the north of Europe. Our 
efforts were not alone limited to the supply of 
military stores, as before enumerated. The 
circumstances of the allies were such, as made 
it a case of absolute necessity that they should 
look to England for what has been truly called 
‘ the sinews of war ;’ and it may not be amiss 
to state, what was then well known, that in 
addition to £00,000/., which was the charge of 
the Russian fleet, two millions sterling were 
destined to sustain the military operations of 
the Prince Royal of Sweden in the north of 
Germany, and two millions more were given 
as a direct aid to Russia and Prussia. In 
return for efforts of such magnitude, it was 
agreed, on the other hand, by the allies, that 
Russia was to employ (exclusive of garrisons) 
200,000 men, and Prussia not less than 100,000, 
in active operations against the enemy.” 

The hour of conflict approached, and the 
battle of Bautzen was fought. 

*¢ The allied army were in their new position 
at night. From the most authentic accounts, 
the force of the allies did not exceed 65,000 
men: that of the enemy in the field was 
estimated at least 100,000 men. The loss on 
both sides was very considerable. The battle 
throughout was well contested: the troops 
performed their duty in the most intrepid 
manner; but there was unfortunately some 
deficiency in management, which motives of 
delicacy and diffidence prevent me from dwell- 
ing upon. Count Wittgenstein, on all occa- 
sions, displayed great personal courage; but 
certainly he did not possess the general con- 
fidence of the Russian army, because perhaps 
he was not a Russian. They have most con- 
fidence in their own native good fortune and 
ability.” 

Various opinions now prevailed about the 
respective claims of officers to command ; and a 
great deal of caution was requisite to make 
matters proceed with any degree of smoothness 
and cordiality. Negotiations were commenced. 

‘** The plenipotentiaries who had gone to the 
French head-quarters to effect some military 
arrangement of detail, were earnestly pressed 


to enter into further and general negotiations ; 
but they resolutely refused to treat on any 
other subjects, stating that every proposition 
must first be referred to Austria. In an ar. 
ticle in the Moniteur of the 25th of May, it 
was stated that Buonaparte intended to as- 
semble a congress at Prague, and that Austria 
had assented to this arrangement. The 
heterogeneous mixture in the article was 
amusing; but it shewed that Buonaparte was 
aiming at a continental peace. Austria had 
placed herself in a position in which she would 
have had beau jeu at a general negotiation ; 
and however much Count Metternich was 
criticised, it must be allowed that, from the 
date of Buonaparte’s having said in 1809 — 
‘ The house of Lorraine has ceased to exist,’ 
he had done more in a short time to elevate 
his country, than perhaps any other individual 
had ever accomplished: strengthening her on 
the side of Galicia; making the Pruth the 
boundary with Russia; withdrawing the Aus. 
trian contingent from France; disarming the 
Poles; and ultimately superintending mainly 
the terms of negotiation for all the continental 
powers.”’ 

Our next extract is very characteristic. The 
noble Marquess says :-— 

** A description of the course of life at the 
grand head-quarters of the army, which I had 
just left, may not be here entirely out of place, 
and serve to vary the monotonous military 
detail. The quarters of the ambassadors and 
foreign general officers attached to the sove- 
reigns were always allotted by the staff in those 
towns or villages where the head-quarters were 
established. Marked attention, as to accom. 
modation and convenience, was always shewn 
to his Britannic Majesty’s servants: indeed, 
the general respect and deference with which 
they were treated, strongly indicated how much 
value was attached to the powerful co-operation 
of the British government. About ten o'clock 
every morning the sovereigns had a parade of 
the guards and troops in the cantonment. On 
these occasions every effurt was made to de- 
monstrate the perfect union of the alliance. 
The sovereigns wore the uniforms of the re. 
giments they had been appointed to in each 
other’s army: they headed those corps of which 
they were the colonels in the routine aud 
forms of parade; and the staffs of the armies 
mingled together, as if they belonged to one 
directing head, and had but one impulse. 
After the attendance at parade, a levee was 
usually held for business at the sovereign’s 
quarters; and ministers, ambassadors, and 
officers, transacted such affairs as they were 
charged with. The dinner-hour was two; 
and the sovereigns invariably invited one or 
more of the ambassadors, ministers, or military 
commissioners, to dine with them. Excellent 
supplies always existed ; and nothing could be 
more agreeable than these repasts. In the 
head-quarters of the sovereigns, more especially 
at the period of the armistice, many of the 
princes of Germany, and their courtiers and 





nobles of the first distinction belonging to the 
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different potentates, were assembled ; resorting, 
as they now did, to the seat of deliberation and 
war, for every thing that was valuable or im- 
portant to them. Many were joined by their 
consorts; and the beauty and attractions of 
the princess Pauline of Wirtemberg, Madame 
D’Alopeus, the princesses of Courlande, and 
others, deserve to be eloquently described ; and 
with other anecdotes might prove more in- 
teresting to many than my military narrative. 
But my duty is not to deviate from, but to 
adhere to the dry detail of the campaign. 
However, it will be seen from the above, that 
female society of the most perfect description 
was within our reach; and its allurements and 
dissipations often divided the mind of soldier 
and politician from their more severe duties. 
Exercise after dinner, des courses, or parties of 
pleasure in the neighbourhood, and re-unions 
in the evening, filled up the period of each day 
when the army was stationary; and each am- 
bassador or minister, of any calibre, kept his 
own table, and always received a certain num- 
ber of guests. As my immediate avocations 
divided my attention between the grand head. 
quarters and the Prince Royal of Sweden, I 
shall now revert to his army; and at a future 
moment give further accounts and anecdotes of 
the mode of life during the interesting period 
of the years 1813 and 1814. I dined on the 
day of my arrival at Greifswald with the 
Prince Royal of Sweden, and had two long 
conferences with his royal highness. His en- 


gaging manners, spirited conversation, facility 
of expression, and the talent which displayed 
itself in all that he said, convinced me on my 
first interview that he was no ordinary man. 
It was, however, my duty not to permit my- 


self to be dazzled by his brilliancy, but to 
ascertain, if possible, through the glitter that 
surrounded him, what were his real views, and 
how far the warmth of his expressions and 
splendour of his designs would be borne out by 
the reality of his services to ihe general cause. 
The cautious line he had adopted and main- 
tained during the last campaign had been of 
the most important consequence to the allies. 
Nothing had yet occurred in his demeanour 
which could be made a matter of reproach ; 
but, it must be owned, there was nothing to 
justify confidence: it remained to be disco- 
vered whether the future would wear a more 
promising aspect. The unequivocal proof of 
his sincerity would have been, to have boldly 
and unreservedly committed his new subjects 
against his old friends: it was not possible to 
believe him fully in earnest, until we should 
see him fairly in action at the head of his 
Swedes, with French troops for their oppo- 
nents. He was on the eve of setting out to 
Trachenberg, at the moment of my arrival. 
The time, therefore, was too short to allow of 
systematic discussion; and our conversations, 
on both sides, assumed a very miscellaneous 
character. Of these conversations, and of al! 
the points embraced in them, my position de- 
bars me from giving a complete account; but 
the impression left upon my mind will be 
conveyed exactly by a phrase of which I availed 
myself when recording what had passed,‘ He 
clothed himself in a pelisse of war, but his 
under garments were made of Swedish objects 
and peace ;’ and further to confirm me in my 
belief that these sentiments were not erro- 
neous, a celebrated and distinguished general 
officer, who was at this period one of my col- 
leagues at the Swedish head-quarters, empha- 
tically assured me, ‘ Le zele du prince se 
montrera toujours plus &@ mesure qu’il se croira 
moins nécessaire.’” 





But perhaps the most striking of the refer- 
ences made to any individual in the conduct of 
the war, are those relating to Bernadotte, the 
Crown Prince of Sweden, whom our author 
represents as very lukewarm in the common 
cause. On an audience with him, he tells us: 

** The prince asked me about our treaties of 
concert and subsidy with Russia and Prussia. 
I communicated with him frankly the sub- 
stance of them; and when he asked my opi- 
nion, if the armistice would be prolonged, I 
said I did not see how it could be so under our 
treaties, without the consent of England. He 
thought as I did on this subject. He denied 
that Sweden had accepted the late mediation 
of Austria; and while he was impressing on 
my mind the renewal of the war with vigour, 
I plainly perceived that he had no confidence 
in the issue of events proving fortunate for 
the allied cause; and if I could read into his 
secret thoughts, there was little desire that 
this should be the case.” 

And afterwards, on another interview : — 

*¢ His royal highness produced, as usual, his 
map, and talked most eloquently and scientifi- 
cally of the great combined operations we 
should be engaged in. This was all as it 
ought to be; but I wanted to see his army in 
motion ; and in pressing this object he passed 
me by, saying, it would not be prudent to col- 
lect his masses too early, as the enemy would 
be aware of their points of concentration: but 
he assured me that 10,000 men had marched. 
Whenever the prince royal conversed, it was 
always with the greatest affability and cor- 
diality. It is impossible to resist the fasci- 
nation of his eloquent expressions, or be in- 
different to his insinuating tone and manner ; 
and when armed, as he always is, with a 
bottle of eau-de-cologne in one hand, and a 
white handkerchief in the other, inundating 
lavishly every thing around him with the per- 
fume,—it requires some hardihood to be quite 
collected, and insensible to beautiful phraseology, 
so as to discover the drift or solidity of the ex- 
traordinary man into whose presence you are at 
all times admitted, and accosted as * Mon ami.’ 
To do his royal highness, however, justice, he 
was invariably kind and civil, particularly to 
me; and when I mentioned the probability of 
my being at his head-quarters during any in- 
teresting operations, he assured me I should 
always be le bien-venu ; but at the same time 
distinctly told me, he never would agree in 
any convention or treaty to have British 
officers, especially general officers, placed near 
his person. Russia and Prussia might do so— 
but he had a different way of thinking on these 
points; thus evidently shewing that he would 
be extremely jealous of the idea of any counsel 
or control. All this I took in as respectful a 
manner as possible.”’ 

The following, also, bears partly upon the 
same point, though it dates much later, viz. 
after the battle of Leipsic :— 

‘** T have now to record an ingenious device 
of the enemy to excite delay and discussion 
amongst the allies. General Meerveldt, who 
had been taken on the 16th, was liberated on 
his parole by Buonaparte, charged with propo- 
sitions of peace to the Emperor of Russia. 
Buonaparte saw General Meerveldt in the vil- 
lage of Lutschen: he spoke very earnestly on 
the subject of a general pacification ; but first 
declared that he had 200,000 men in line, and 
a much more considerable cavalry than the allies 
had expected. He offered, on condition of an 
armistice during the negotiation, to evacuate 
Dantzic, Modelin, Stettin, Custrin, Glogau, 
Dresden, Torgau, and even, in case of necessity, 





Wittemberg. He promised to retire behind the 
Saale; and he said, as to terms of peace, that 
England could receive Hanover; the neutralit 
of the flag of Hamburgh and Lubeck might be 
ensured, as well as the independence of Hol. 
land; and Italy be united with an independent 
monarchy. He hesitated as to the restitution 
of Mantua to Austria; and repeated, that Italy 
should be kept entire. Meerveldt observed, 
that the allies might object to Murat as the 
sovereign of Naples. The answer was, that it 
was not necessary to anticipate that arrange. 
ment; and Napoleon again and again declared 
he did not believe England would make peace; 
and never without a condition to which he could 
never submit, viz. limitation of the number of 
French ships of war. General Meerveldt then 
inquired, whether he would resign Erfurth, as 
well as the other fortresses ? Napoleon hesi- 
tated : the general then said, the resignation of 
the protectorship of the Rhine was necessary, 
Buonaparte replied, it was impossible ; but on 
being told that Bavaria had withdrawn from 
his protection, the courier from Munich having 
been taken, and that other treaties were nego. 
tiating, he exclaimed, Then the protectorship 
of the confederation ceases of itself. As to 
Spain, it was a question of dynasty, je n’y suis 
plus—therefore, that question is decided. These 
were the principal topics of conversation, as 
given by General Meerveldt. His impression 
also was, from Napoleon’s manner and all he 
said, that he would fall back upon the Rhine: 
he looked jaded and ill at this period, and was 
very much depressed. This interview, it must 
be understood, took place before the last bat- 
tles; and there was certainly amongst the 
allies a disposition to accept of Buonaparte’s 
terms, and open a negotiation. In further re. 
ference to my correspondence with the Prince 
Royal of Sweden, already detailed, it is right 
for me to state, that returning to the head. 
quarters of his royal highness on the morning 
of the 18th, from General Blucher at Breiten- 
feld, when dispositions were making for the 
attack, the general officers being present, the 
aide-de-camp in waiting desired me to walk in. 
On entering, I was no less surprised than hurt, 
when the prince approached with a look bor. 
dering upon suppressed anger, and withdrawing 
towards the window, he addressed me nearly 
as follows, but in a purposely low tone, that 
others might not overhear: — ‘ Comment! 
Général Stewart ; quel droit avez-vous de 
m’écrire 2? Ne rappelez-vous pas que je suis le 
Prince de Suéde, un des plus grands généraux 
de l’age ? et si vous étiez 4 ma place, que pen- 
seriez-vous si quelqu’un vous écrivoit comme 
vous m’avez écrit? Vous n’étez pas accrédité 
prés de moi: c’est par mon amitié que vous 
étes icis et vous m’avez donné beaucoup de 
peine.’ I answered in the most respectful 
tone :—It was possible my zeal had carried me 
too far; but, according to my own conception 
of my daty, I could not repent one step I had 
taken.”’ ¥ 

Of this tremendous battle, the details are 
most interesting; but we can only find room 
for a short extract or two. ; 

‘“‘ The captures continued to be still greater 
than those hitherto detailed, fifty more preves 
of cannon were discovered, besides those bu 
by the enemy. Prince Poniatowski, who re- 
ceived two wounds‘in attempting to pass the 
Elster, urged by what the French call un — 
désespoir, was drowned in that river; deck i 
it was said, with brilliants, and too hea ly 
charged with coin for a retreat @ Ja nage. 

“ For an extent of nearly fifty English _ 
from Eisenach to Fulda, carcasses of d 
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dying horses without number, dead bodies of 
men, who had been either killed or perished 
through hunger, sickness, or fatigue, lying on 
the roads or in the ditches ; parties of prisoners 
and stragglers brought in by the Cossacks ; 
blown up or destroyed ammunition and bag- 
gage waggons, in such numbers as absolutely 
to obstruct the road, sufficiently attested the 
sufferings of the enemy; whilst pillaged and 
burning towns and villages marked at the same 
time the ferocity with which he had conducted 
himself. The number of dead bodies on the 
road had been considerably augmented, from a 
resolution that had been taken to carry off all 
the sick and wounded; not resulting surely 
from any principle of humanity, but probably 
as matter of boast in the relations that might 
be given to the world of the event, as several 
of these men were found abandoned on the road 
in the last gasp of hunger and disease: the 
dead and the dying were frequently mixed to- 
gether, lying in groups of six or eight, by half- 
extinguished fires on the road-side. Several of 
these men must have been compelled to move 
on foot, as their bodies were found on the road 
with the sticks with which they had endea- 
voured to support their march lying by their 
sides. The dead might have been counted by 
hundreds ; and in the space from Eisenach to 
Fulda could certainly not have amounted to 
much less than a thousand. The enemy con- 
tinued to be closely pursued during the three 
days’ march from Kisenach to Vach Hiinefield 
and Fulda, and frequently cannonading ensued 
at the head of the advanced guard; but the 
nature of the country not permitting the cavalry 
to act, the enemy escaped with only such losses 
as have been enumerated.” 

The Marquess had previously observed: — 

“Tt was a glorious and exalting era for Great 
Britain; at the present moment she saw her- 
self rewarded for her unexampled perseverance 
and generosity, by the whole continent of 
Europe relying upon the wisdom of her coun- 
sels and the exploits of her arms, which were 
about to decide the destinies of Europe. Nobly 
were her labours repaid; gloriously were her 
efforts crowned, by the bright and cheering 
prospect that now beamed upon the civilised 
world. It is in vain, however, to conceal that, 
owing to a concurrence of circumstances, the 
great powers of the continent appeared to think, 
if they could obtain a peace upon fair terms, it 
would be preferable to protracting the present 
sanguinary contest. The length of its duration, 
the little jealousies of individual commanders 
in the allied armies, the peculiar objects of each 
power (demonstrated in various quarters), with 
the consideration of the family alliance between 
the Emperor of Austria and Buonaparte, which 
certainly influenced in some small degree the 
Austrian minister, au fond the commander-in- 
chief, as well as the prime minister. All con- 
spired to accomplish a peace by the shortest and 
safest way possible, rather than to continue the 
Struggle. It was difficult to point out how the 
congress proposed was to proceed, if assented to 
by all parties; but Count Metternich always 
had his eyes open, and saw at once the cessions 
Buonaparte might make, and how the general 
interests of Europe might be poised: he was 
not so young in politics as, in contemplating a 
particular measure, not to divine the result.” 

: But we must now conclude; and, as a va- 
Tiety to the tales of negotiations and battles, 
we beg to introduce an amusing anecdote of the 
court at Strelitz :— 

“A singular and ludicrous anecdote oc- 
curred to me at that court, which I ‘cannot 


forbear relating, as a testimonial of the hos- 
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pitality and kindness of the late Duke of 
Mecklenberg Strelitz—a prince who was be- 
loved and respected not only by his subjects, 
but by all who knew him; and who marked 
by a particular kindness all English visiters 
and residents in his states. I had ordered 
myself, on arriving very late at night in the 
town, to be driven to the inn; but being 
sound asleep in my carriage with my aides-de- 
camp, on entering the gates, my chasseurs and 
orderly from the box shewed my passports. I 
was not aware that orders had been sent from 
the palace to the guard-house to send my 
cortége to the reigning duke’s brother’s house 
in the town. On alighting, I found myself 
shewn into magnificent apartments, lighted 
up, with numerous servants, and with a 
grand couvert laid for supper. Congratulating 
myself with my companions on our capital inn, 
we proceeded to call about us, ordered and 
made free, precisely as if in the first Paris 
hotel. The wines were excellent; more and 
more were ordered up; a provision directed to 
be laid aside to carry forward on the next 
day’s march ;—in short, we all went to bed in 
the sweetest delirium. But the consternation 
that followed the next morning was appalling: 
when awakening, I was informed that the 
duke’s brother was in the ante-room, waiting 
to know, ‘ Si son excellence étoit content de sa 
reception ?? The ridicule attached to me for 
this anecdote did not leave me during the few 
very happy days I spent at the delightful 
palace of the Duke of Mecklenberg at Strelitz, 
and in the most enchanting society that then 
embellished it. During the stay of the prince 
royal at Mecklenburg, we had no little dif- 
ficulty as to the etiquette of this small court 
with the two princes. The prince royal, as 
heir to the throne of Sweden, considered that 
he should take the pas. The Duke of Cum- 
berland most properly and rationally could not 
brook his blood should give way at his uncle’s 
court to Bernadotte ; much less did he incline 
to cede the fair princess who presided there. 
The old Duke of MeckKlenberg, under these 
circumstances, entreated me to settle upon 
some plan for them to get from the saloon into 
the dining-room. After some reflection, I 
proposed that the two ladies of rank present, 
the Princess of Solms and the Landgravine of 
Darmstadt, should go out together, and that 
the royal princes should follow hand in hand. 
This was adopted after considerable difficulty ; 
but the Duke of Cumberland soon assumed 
his just rights, and took the first place by the 
princess ; which the prince royal not only per- 
ceived, but certainly resented it, by shewing 
extreme ill-humour during the dinner.” 

We have only room to add, that the author 
speaks very highly of the conduct of the Duke 
of Cumberland during this struggle, and also of 
the services of Sir R. Wilson and Sir Hudson 
Lowe, who seem, with himself, to have emi- 
nently supported the British character for skill 
and valour. As we must return to the work, 
which, we repeat, is of very high political and 
historical importance, and throws, in many in- 
stances, a remarkable light, not only upon these 
tremendous military operations, but upon the 
motives and objects of the several allied powers, 
as well as of Buonaparte (and particularly on 
the ambitious views of the Emperor Alexander), 
—we shall at present say nothing of the map 
and plans, &c., which illustrate it. We are 
informed that the noble Marquess has received 
9007. for the production ; so that writing, after 
all, may be as profitable as fighting. 





The Diary of Ralph Thoresby, F.R.S., Author 
of the Topography of Leeds, (1677—1724). 
Now first published from the Original MS. 
By the Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. 2 vols. 
8vo. London, 1830. Colburn and Bentley. 

A CURIOUS, a very curious publication, and, 
with all the drawbacks of minute trifling, 
which, we fear, infect the best of Royal Society 
and Antiquarian researches, one which affords 
a great deal of interesting information, and 
sets before us pictures of society and manners 
drawn in the liveliest tone, and bearing the 
stamp of perfect truth upon every lineament. 
Here we get into the genuine company of our 
great-grandfathers; we gossip with them— 
hear their opinions—know their minds—ob- 
serve their customs —note their fashions — 
laugh at their weaknesses—and wonder that 
so great a change could have been operated 
within the century that has passed between 
their fretting their hour upon the stage and 
our occupying the scene. 

Our friend Ralph was the son of John 
Thoresby of Leeds, who in the revolutionary 
war served as an officer under Fairfax, to 
whom he seems to have been attached both 
by religious and political principles. These 
the son, born in August 1658, inherited ; and 
being sent to London at the age of nineteen 
1677), to improve himself in mercantile 
knowledge, he commenced the Diary which is 
now before us, containing nearly fifty years of 
so ample and minute an account of his studies, 
his friendships, his religious and temporal 
doings, his whys and his whereabouts,—that it 
may well be considered a striking and cha- 
racteristic panorama, of the age in which he 
flourished. The principal events are, a re- 
sidence in Holland, 1678-9—his prosecution as 
a Non-conformist, 1683—his marriage, 1685— 
his antiquarian pursuits superseding and nul. 
lifying (as was to be expected) his commercial 
projects—his formation of a museum of coins, 
&c. at Leeds—his abandoning the connexion 
of the Dissenters, 1699—his publication of the 
Topographical Survey, 1715—and his History of 
the Church of Leeds, 1724—and his death in 
1725. His collection of letters and corre. 
spondence are in the British Museum; but 
his own museum was unfortunately dispersed 
and sold. Some of the volumes of his Diary 
are supposed to be lost; but the manuscripts 
whence the present work is chiefly copied* 
were discovered in a garret sumewhere in the 
city, and brought from this oblivion to light 
by Mr. Upcott, the well-known collector of 
autographs. 

“The keeping a register of facts and feel- 
ings,”’ observes the editor, ‘* was a part of the 
religious exercise of the good and serious of 
those times; and in this light Thoresby seems 
to have regarded the labour to which he volun- 
tarily submitted himself. He seems to have 
regarded it as a religious duty to make this 
record ; for from the day when he commenced 
his Diary, till he was disabled by age and in- 
firmity, I believe, if we had the manuscripts 
complete, we should find that there is not a 
single day in his life for which he has not ac- 
counted. In his mind also, the keeping of this 
register was associated with the religious re- 
gard which he ever cherished for the memory 
of his excellent father: for it was at his sug- 
gestion that the Diary was originally com- 
menced, and he had himself set the example of 
the practice. The letter in which he urged 
this exercise on his son, who was then in Lon- 
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* Other portions were found in the libra 
Hospital, while the work was in the press, an 
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don, is found attached to the fly-leaf of the first 
volume: and with this letter the preface may 
be brought to a close. 
Lecds, 15th Aug. 1677. 

Son Ralph,—I wrote two or three lines to 
my cousin, by Mr. Hassle, and at the bottom 
of that shred of paper two lines to you, and 
expected two or three words from you with my 
cousin’s letter this last post—but I suppose you 
had written by the carrier. Remember what 
I advised you, to be always employed in some 
lawful employment or other; sometimes in 
hearing good sermons, wherein you will have 
many opportunities; sometimes in attending 
my cousin at the Hall, and helping to lift or 
remove cloth, or any such thing wherein you 
can be useful or serviceable; sometimes in 
writing or drawing prospects (which will be a 
pleasant and innocent recreation), as that of 
the Monument, or of Bedlam, which might be 
taken very well in the middle of Moorfields ; 
and I would have you, in a little book, which 
you may either buy or make of two or three 
sheets of paper, take a little journal of any 
thing remarkable every day, principally as to 
yourself; as, suppose, Aug. 2, I was at such a 
place; (or) I omitted such a duty; (or) such 
a one preached from such a text, and my heart 
was touched; (or) I was a negligent hearer, 
(or) otherwise, &c. I have thought this a good 
method for one to keep a good tolerable deco- 
rum in actions, &c. because he is to be ac- 
countable to himself as well as to God, which 
we are too apt to forget: but I have not room 
to say much. Remember me to all the good 
family where you are, and to Mr. Thomas 
Dickenson ; and with my love to and prayers for 
yourself, I am your truly loving father, 

Joun THOREsSBY.” 


Having thus explained the nature of the 
work, we shall now proceed to illustrate it by 
a few extracts, taking, in the first instance, 
from a period where the connexion is closest, 
rather than selecting scattered, and perhaps 


more picturesque, passages. A journey from 
Leeds to London was an undertaking in those 
days very different from the mail-coach or a 
steam.carriage. The first two quotations, how- 
ever, relate to preceding circumstances. 

*¢ 1708. May 17. Preparing for a journey 
to York. Lord grant thy favourable presence 
and protection from sin and all dangers! We 
found the way very deep, and in some places 
dangerous for the coach (that we walked on 
foot), but the Lord preserved us from all evil 
accidents, that we got to our journey’s end in 
safety, blessed be God!” 

* Oct. 3. Was much interrupted in family 
course, partly by my guests, and partly by a 
most severe cough, which has so absolutely 
taken away my voice, that I was perfectly 
disabled from some duties, as particularly sing- 
ing, a new order of which was begun this day 
in the parish church, to sing a stave betwixt 
the daily morning and communion service (as 
has been long done at London, &c.), and is 
more agreeable, making a greater distinction, 
as there ought to be, betwixt the several parts. 
Read only annotations before family; had rea- 
son to be discouraged by my distemper, which 
increases, and the violence of the cough, twice 
since church-time, caused so terrible a pain in 
the back of my head, as was very threatening.” 

** Dec. 27. Alderman Milner and I began our 
London journey, and, blessed be God! found 
the ways much better than expectation ; the 
waters had been much out about Doncaster, 
but were again brought to their ancient quar- 
ters, so that (after we had been civilly treated 
ky Mr, Cowley, with whom Mr, Milner had 





business,) we reached Barnby Moor; and I 
ought to do myself that justice that, though a 
very sinful creature, I was sincerely thankful 
to God in secret prayer.— 28. Being afraid of 
omitting secret prayer, (if I should lie till my 
chamber-fellow got up) I arose two hours too 
soon as it happened, but after I had retired, I 
lay down till past five. This day we found 
some of the ways very bad, especially about 
the Eel-pie-house near Tuxford, where the 
ice breaking in, it was both troublesome and 
dangerous ; but I was supported far beyond my 
natural temper. Blessed be God for his mer- 
ciful protection this day, and deliverance from 
imminent dangers! especially in passing the 
Trent, which we were forced to ferry over, 
as also over several meadows, and ride over 
others, for above a mile together, very deep 
to the saddle-skirts frequently, and dangerous, 
especially upon a long causeway, which the 
guide was forced to plumb every step, because 
if we had slipped off upon either side, we had 
been plunged in a considerable depth of waters, 
&c. ; the greater cause of gratitude. We after- 
wards (staying very little at Newark) reached 
Grantham, blessed be God! I observed nothing 
new this journey, but a delicate parsonage- 
house at Cromwell, thought to be one of the 
best in England ; it was built by Mr. Thwaits, 
a Yorkshireman, (formerly schoolmaster at 
Doncaster, ) at the expense of 1000/.—29. Morn- 
ing retired, but there having fallen much snow 
in the night, we were much retarded in our 
journey ; obliged to attend the coach (from 
Lincoln) and in a most tempestuous day of 
snow and wind, as most persons ever travel- 
led upon, reached only Stamford, and caught 
each of us a fall, though, blessed be God! 
without any damage. Evening, got an oppor- 
tunity in secret to bless God for mercies vouch- 
safed, and implore further protection, though 
had a Scotch physician for my chamber-fellow. 
This day we met with a great number of 
horsing-stones, each of three steps, but cut out 
of one entire stone, inscribed E. B. 1708; 
being erected by Edmund Boulter, Esq. uncle 
to my kind friend the present Lord of Hare- 
wood, both of them charitable gentlemen, and 
benefactors to the public.— 30. Retired, but 
there was no passing either for the coaches 
(though the masters driving the roads daily, 
were acquainted with every step of the road) 
or for horsemen, by reason of the prodigious 
quantity of snow and drifting of it that 
had occasioned four or tive overturnings of 
them yesterday, that we were forced also to 
lie by, not being able to procure a guide for 
money, it was so dangerous travelling. We had 
the agreeable converse of Mr. Clarke, rec- 
tor of Somerby, com. Linc., a Yorkshire author 
and pious divine. Got to church to forenvon 
prayers, but found neither monuments or bene- 
factions riew to me there ; and the weather, as 
well as way, was so severe that could not stir 
far, so that I spent the day melancholy enough 
(though had good company) especially in the 
evening, when retiring I was much dejected 
with these adverse misfortunes. Lord sanctify 
every dispensation, and grant more comfort. 
able in thy due time! Was troubled for loss 
of time and money.—31. Retired, but could 
not proceed in our journey, neither coaches, 
waggons, or horsemen, venturing to move, 
except only two waggons, that being left upon 
the road all night, got in with difficulty. Could 
hardly bring my naughty heart to a due com- 
pliance with this demur, though necessitated ; 
and had, also, good accommodation, and ex- 
cellent company of my dear fellow-traveller, 
the honest parson, a major and lawyer, physi- 





cian, &c. all in the same condemnation, from 
different parts; the clergyman with this ac. 
cent, that though but thirteen miles from 
home, he could neither get back nor forwards, 
Was as usually at church, and afternoon in the 
town to inquire after benefactors. William 
Brown, anno 1495, erected a stately Bede. 
house, which we went to see, for ten poor 
brethren and two women, all which have seven 
groats a week each. Mr. Truesdale, of late 
(about the year 1700,) erected alms-houses for 
six poor persons, who have each half-a-crown 
paid them weekly, and a gown and coals yearly, 
From Mr. Clark I had an account of two re. 
markable deliverances that Archbishop Sterne 
received when a boy ; one, when with his com. 
rade he run into a church’s steeple to catch a 
daw’s nest, which, being on the outside of the 
steeple, they got a board ; one boy sat upon the 
end within the steeple, and he upon that out of 
the loop-hole ; there proved but five, the boy 
demanded three; he justly thought the odd 
one his due because in the more dangerous 
service ; the boy, in a pet, jumps off the board, 
and the bishop consequently falls to the ground, 
yet without damage. At another time, playing 
near a mill, he fell within the clow ; there was 
but one board or bucket wanting ia the whole 
wheel, but a gracious Providence so ordered it, 
that the void place came down at that moment, 
else he had been inevitably crushed to death, 
but was reserved to be a grand benefactor 
afterwards, 

“1709. January 1. Morning, disconsolate 
enough for the reasons before mentioned, only 
found some comfort in reading two or three 
psalms in secret ; retired, but could hear of no 
public prayer or preaching, that squandered 
away the time to no small purpose ; there was 
scarce any market, few, even of the neigh. 
bours, daring to travel; I grudged at the ex. 
pense, both of time and moneys, which went 
fast, though I husbanded it to the best I could. 
I found also the inconvenience of having a 
chamber-fellow (which yet could not be avoided 
upon the road) being twice interrupted in one 
day.—2. Die Dom. Morning, retired ; then 
walked to All Saints, transcribed a benefactor’s 
epitaph ; then heard our fellow-traveller, good 
Mr. Clark, who prayed excellently, as he also 
preached excellently and practically, but I had 
not the conveniency of noting the heads, nor of 
Mr. Atway’s afternoon sermon against a back- 
biting tongue; spent too much of the day 
unsuitably enough to the main work of the day, 
yet must acknowledge that I spent sometime 
more profitably in secret meditation and prayer, 
and through mercy was not altogether unaf- 
fected; blessed be His name !—3. Morning, 
retired; then having the encouragement of 
some of the Scotch gentry, who must of neces- 
sity be at the Parliament at the time appointed, 
we ventured upon our journey (being fourteen 
in company) ; having the post and a guide, we 
found some part of the road better than we 
expected, considering the dismal account we 
had of it; others very bad, and the snow 
terribly drifted; but our merciful Protector 
preserved us, that not one of the company got 
any prejudice, and we reached Huntingdon 
that night, where, it is remarkable, there are 
four churchyards, three steeples, but only two 
churches and one parson, (to which some add 
no preacher, that it seems not being his talent). 
I find, by some verses my dear father made for 
his diversion upon a London journey, 1658, that 
two of the churches were pulling down that 
year 

‘At Huntingdon, a four-church town, 


My Muse was sore perplexed, 
To see two of them pulling down,’ &¢. 
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“4, There having been much snow, and a 
stormy night and day, we found more dif- 
ficulties: our guide turned back at the mile’s 
end, and durst adventure no further for fear 
of his life, as he said; but a good Providence 
directed us to a better; and though we found 
it very severe travelling, especially about 
Royston (where the people came running out 
of their houses to stare upon us with amaze- 
ment,) yet, through mercy, we got safe to 
Puckeridge, where we lodged comfortably.— 
5. Overtook the Scotch posters, and got before 
them to London, though at Enfield had the 
mischance to be plunged almost belly-deep, by 
the breaking in of the ice, that the water run 
in at my pockets and stained my papers, as 
well as at the boot-tops. Evening, I was with 
my dear fellow-traveller at Mr. Blythman’s, in 
the Temple, and Mr. Plaxton’s)5 * * * 

‘“ After dinner, walked with ditto Alderman 
to Sir William Strickland’s, about the designed 
bill against straining cloth and making ex- 
orbitant lengths, and he with me at Dr. 
Sloane’s. We afterwards walked to the Coun- 
tess of Burlington’s, but in most places lost 
our labours: got part of the prayers at St. 
James’s, but was too full of distractions; the 
Lord pity and pardon ; but through mercy, ! 
was afterwards much affected at prayers in 
the evening at St. Laurence church, and in 
singing, &c. which method is used in many 
churches at eight of the clock, after the shops 
are shut, and persons more at leisure. It 
was very pleasing to me to observe an extra- 
ordinary spirit of devotion in persons present, 
and notes for prayer desired for persons af- 
flicted with a deep sense of sin, and therefore 
prayed for under the notion of great sinners 
under troubles of mind for sin: the Lord in 
mercy hear and answer prayers, and perfect 
the good work, in thy due time! I had also, 
afterwards (in my dear friend’s absence) an 
extraordinary convenience of privacy, and was, 
through mercy, much affected in meditation 
and prayer.—9. Die Dom. Went to Mr. 
Stretton’s meeting-place, but he not preaching, 
by reason of age and the extremity of the 
season, with Alderman Milner to the ca- 
thedral of St. Paul’s; by their confused 
reading (two at the same time, the gospel or 
lessons) singing, prayers, and organs, with the 
continued noise and hurry of persons, that 
through the novelty of the method (different 
from that at York Minster,) and the cor- 
Tuption of my wicked heart, it was very un- 
profitable to me; the Lord pity and pardon! 
To hear Dr. Burgess, who, though he had 
some pleasant passages, which profane wits 
might sport with, yet preached very well. He 
preached above three hours, yet seemingly 
without weariness to himself or auditory. 
Called at Christ Church Hospital ; stayed 
Prayers and singing there ; was pleased as well 
a8 surprised with the vast numbers of orphans 
there comfortably provided for, and the pious 
and prudent management thereof. Rest of 
evening at the inn, more unsuitably to the 
sabbath.” 

Such were the manners and feelings a hun- 

d years ago—and we regret we must defer 
their further curious exhibition. 


— ———— 








The Library of Entertaining Knowledge. Part 
VIII, Vol. IV. The Pursuit of Knowledge 
under Difficulties, illustrated by Anecdotes. 
Part I. London, 1830. C. Knight; Long- 
man and Co. 


Ir precept, example, and interesting anecdote, 
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then must this little book be a valuable gift to 
the emulous and aspiring. From the earliest 
ages to our own day it is filled with illus- 
trations of the great things accomplished by 
perseverance, in every art, in every science, in 
every noble enterprise. Such a production can 
be exemplified by any page, and we almost for 
form’s sake extract the following :-— 

*“ The Count de Pagan was born in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, and has 
been accounted the father of the modern sci- 
ence of fortification. Having entered the 
army at the early age of twelve, he lost his 
left eye before he was seventeen, at the siege 
of Montauban. He still, however, pursued his 
profession with unabated ardour, and distin- 
guished himself by many acts of brilliant cou- 
rage. At last, when about to be sent into 
Portugal with the rank of field marshal, he 
was seized with an illness, which deprived him 
of his remaining eye. He was yet only in his 
thirty-eighth year, and he determined that the 
misfortunes he had already sustained in the 
service of his country, should not prevent him 
from recommencing his public career in a new 
character. He had always been attached to 
mathematics, and he now devoted himself assi- 
duously to the prosecution of his favourite 
study, with a view principally to the improve- 
ment of the science of fortification, for which 
his great experience in the field particularly 
fitted him. During the twenty years after 
this, which he passed in a state of total blind- 
ness, he gave a variety of publications to the 
world ; among which may be mentioned, be- 
sides his well-known and largest work on 
Fortification, his ‘ Geometrical Theorems,’ and 
his * Astronomical Tables.’ He is also the 
author of a rare book called ‘ An Historical 
and Geographical Account of the River of the 
Amazons,’ which is remarkable as containing 
a chart asserted to have been made by himself 
after he was blind. It is said not to be very 
correct, although a wonderful production for 
such an artist. ad a = 

‘** Nor is music the only one of the fine arts 
in which the blind have excelled. We read of 
a sculptor who became blind at twenty years of 
age, and yet ten years afterwards made a statue 
of Pope Urban VIII. in clay, and another of 
Cosmo II. of Florence, of marble. Another 
blind sculptor is mentioned by Roger de Piles, 
in one of his works on painting; he executed a 
marble statue of our Charles I. with great 
taste and accuracy. Nor ought we to be sur- 
prised at this dexterity, if we may believe what 
is told us of a young French lady, who lost 
her sight in her second year, and of whose mar- 
vellous accomplishments we have an account in 
the Annual Register for 1762. This lady is 
said, notwithstanding her blindness, to have 
been an excellent player at cards, a ready and 
elegant writer, and even to have been able to 
read written characters. On sitting down to play 
at cards, she first went over the pack, marking 
every one of the fifty-two cards by so slight an 
indentation as scarcely to be perceptible to any 
one else on the closest inspection, but which, 
nevertheless, she herself, by the delicacy of her 
touch, instantly recognised. She then pro- 
ceeded without difficulty, only requiring, of 
course, that every card should be named as it 
was played. In writing she used a sharp and 
hard-pointed pencil, which marked the paper so 
as to enable her to read what she had written 
with her finger-ends. All this, it must be con- 
fessed, seems very like a fiction; but it is, 
perhaps, scarcely so wonderful as what is told 
of an English lady, who was examined by 
several eminent physicians, and among others 





by Sir Hans Sloane. She had been deprived, 
by disease, not only of her sight but of her 
powers of speech and hearing, so that there re- 
mained only the organs of touch, taste, and 
smell, by which she could hold communication 
with others. Deaf, dumb, and blind, as she 
was, however, she yet in course of time learned 
to converse with her friends by means of an 
alphabet made by their hands or fingers pressed 
in different ways upon her’s. She very soon 
also acquired the power of writing with great 
neatness and exactness, and used to sit up in 
bed, we are told, at any hour of the night, 
either to write or to work, when she felt herself 
indisposed to sleep. We shal) feel what an 
invaluable possession the knowledge of writing 
must have been to this individual, when we 
reflect, that on first being reduced to the state 
of deplorable helplessness which she afterwards 
found admitted of so many alleviations, nothing 
but the power she still retained of scrawling a 
few words, which yet she could not discern, 
could have enabled her at all to communicate 
her wishes or feelings to those around her. 
But for this power it would seem that she must 
have been for ever shut out from even the most 
imperfect intercourse with her species; for it 
was through it alone that she could intimate to 
them the meaning she wished to be assigned to 
each of the different palpable signs which con- 
stituted her alphabet. With this instrument 
of communication, the arrangement would be 
easily effected; it would otherwise have been 
impracticable. We have abundant reason to 
set a high value on the art of writing, but to 
this person it was invaluable. To us it is the 
most useful of all the arts; to her it was the 
means of restoration to life from a state of ex- 
clusion, almost as complete as that of the grave. 
But perhaps the most singular instance on re- 
cord of a blind person triumphing over . those 
difficulties of his situation, which are apparently 
most insuperable, is afforded in John Metcalf, 
or, as he was commonly called, Blind Jack, a 
well-known character, who died only a few 
years ago. This person was a native of Man- 
chester or the neighbourhood; and Mr. Bew 
has given an account of him in the paper we 
have already quoted. After telling us that he 
became blind at a very early age, so as to be 
entirely ignorant of light and its various effects, 
the narrative proceeds as follows :—‘ This man 
passed the younger part of his life as a wag- 
goner, and occasionally as a guide in intricate 
roads during the night, or when the tracks were 
covered with snow. Strange as this may ap- 
pear to those who can see, the employment he 
has since undertaken is still more extraordi- 
nary; is is one of the last to which we could 
suppose a blind man would ever turn his atten- 
tion. His present occupation is that of pro- 
jector and surveyor of highways in difficult and 
mountainous parts. With the assistance only 
of a long staff, I have several times met this 
man traversing the roads, ascending precipices, 
exploring valleys, and investigating their seve- 
ral extents, forms, and situations, so as to 
answer his designs in the best manner. The 
plans which he designs, and the estimates he 
makes, are done in a method peculiar to him- 
self, and which he cannot well convey the 
meaning of to others. His abilities in this re- 
spect are nevertheless so great, that he finds 
constant employment. Most of the roads over 
the Peak in Derbyshire have been altered by 
his directions, particularly those in the vicinity 
of Buxton ; and he is at this time constructing 
a new one betwixt Wilmslow and Congleton, 
with a view to open a communication to the 
great London road, without being obliged to 
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pass over the mountains.’ Mr. Bew adds in a 
note, ‘ Since this paper was written, and had 
the honour of being delivered to the society, 1 
have met this blind projector of the roads, who 
was alone as usual ; and amongst other conver- 
sation, I made some inquiries concerning this 
new road. It was really astonishing to hear 
with what accuracy he described the courses 
and the nature of the different soils through 
which it was conducted. Having mentioned to 
him a boggy piece of ground it passed through, 
he observed, that ‘ that was the only place he 
had doubts concerning; and that he was appre- 
hensive they had, contrary to his directions, 
been too sparing of their materials.’ ” 

‘* We may here mention the wretched Eu- 
gene Aram, who was tried and convicted, in 
1759, for a murder committed fourteen years 
before. The strange circumstances which, 
after so long a concealment, led to the dis- 
covery of this crime, form one of the most 
singular chapters in the history of human 
guilt. This man, whom bad passions led to 
the commission of so sad an atrocity, and, in 
consequence, to so miserable an end, strikingly 
exemplified, in the previous part of his life, 
what resolution and perseverance may accom- 
plish in the work of self-education. Aram, 
who was born in Yorkshire, in the year 1704, 
only learned to read a little English in the 
school of his native village, and never after- 
wards had the benefit of any further instruc- 
tion; yet, by his own exertions, he first qua- 
lified himself to teach all the more common 
branches of education, including arithmetic 
and mathematics, and then proceeded, with an 
industry that has scarcely been surpassed, to 
make his way to the highest departments of 
learning. In a letter written to a clerical 
friend from York Castle, after his conviction, 
in which he gives an account of his life, he 
says, referring to the period when he was first 
engaged in thus at the same time teaching 
others and himself, ‘ Perceiving the deficiency 
in my education, and sensible of my want of 
the learned languages, and prompted by an 
irresistible covetousness of knowledge, I com- 
menced a series of studies in that way, and 
undertook the tediousness, the intricacies, and 
the labours of grammar. I selected Lilly from 
the rest, all which I got and repeated by heart. 
The task of repeating it all every day was 
impossible while I attended the school; so I 
divided it into portions, by which method it 
was pronounced thrice every week ; and this I 
performed for years. Next I became acquaint- 
ed with Camden’s Greek Grammar, which I 
also repeated in the same manner, memoriter. 
Thus instructed, I entered upon the Latin 
classics, whose allurements repaid my assi- 
duities and my labours. I remember to have 
at first hung over five lines for a whole: day ; 
and never, in all the painful course of my 
reading, left any one passage but I did, or 
thought I did, perfectly comprehend it. After 
I had accurately perused every one of the 
Latin classics, historians, and poets, I went 
through the Greek Testament, first parsing 
every word as I proceeded: next I ventured 
upon Hesiod, Homer, Theocritus, Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and all the Greek tragedians. 
A tedious labour was this; but my former 
acquaintance with history lessened it extremely, 
because it threw a light upon many passages 
which, without that assistance, must have ap- 
peared obscure.’ There was scarcely any part 
of literature, indeed, with which Aram was 
not profoundly conversant. History, anti- 
quities, heraldry, botany, had all been elabo- 
rately and extensively studied by him; but his 





comparison of languages, with a view to the 
determination of their origin and connexion. 
For this purpose, in addition to the Greek, 
Latin, and French, he had studied with great 
attention several of the oriental tongues, and 
all the remaining dialects of the Celtic. He 
had meditated, indeed, the compilation of a 
dictionary of the Celtic, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
and English, in which different languages he 
is said to have left behind him a list of about 
three thousand words, which he considered 
them to p in ¢ Some of his 
observations upon this subject have been print- 
ed, and are creditable both to his ingenuity 
and good sense. The address, we may add, 
which he delivered on his trial in his own 
defence, is an extraordinary specimen of the 
curious learning with which his mind seems to 
have been stored. But he is a mournful ex- 
ample of high mental powers brought low by 
ill-regulated passions, and of the vanity and 
worthlessness even of talents and knowledge, 
when separated from moral principle.” 

We differ a good deal from the editor in his 
opinion of poetry and poets: mechanical rules 
cannot be applied to genius. But we will not 
part from the four excellent volumes which he 
has now given the public, without saying, 
that in their united and complete form they 
are truly deserving a shelf of the Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge. The portraits which 
embellish the last volume are beautifully en- 
graved; and the whole series eminently en- 
titled to public favour. 








Memoirs of the Tower of London: comprising 
Historical and Descriptive Accounts of that 
National Fortress and Palace ; Anecdotes of 
State Prisoners, of the Armories, Jewels, 
Regalia, Records, Menagerie, &c. &c. By 
J. Britton and E. W. Brayley, FF.S.A. 
&e. With Engravings on Wood, by Bran- 
ston and Wright. pp. 374. London, 1830. 

UsnHERED into the world with the following 
apposite line from Shakespeare, ‘* I am come to 
survey the tower this day,” the volume before 
us is calculated to afford much rational amuse- 
ment and information to the general reader. 
Not confined to the topographer and antiquary 
only, it is addressed to every class of persons ; 
for the Tower of London has peculiar claims 
on the attention and curiosity of Englishmen. 
The. young, the old, the rich, the poor, the 
citizen, and the countryman, have all read or 
heard something about the memorable events 
of this metropolitan fortress, Royal and noble 
prisoners, solitary confinement, secret murders, 
tortures, and various other modes of inflicting 
misery, are prominent features in its annals; 
contrasted with which we see festivities of 
all kinds, tournaments, games, and revelry, 
mixed up in the scene. One of our monarchs 
was a sort of Wombwell in beastly sports, for 
the royal lions and dogs were placed in one den 
together, to worry and murder each other, as 
kingly pastime. 

‘* James the First not only made additions to 
the collection of animals in the Tower, but also 
frequently resorted to that menagerie, both to 
amuse himself with the beasts, and to witness 
the barbarous sport of baiting the lions with 
dogs. It is particularly recorded by Howes, 
that on the 13th of March, 1603-4, whilst the 
king was lodging in the Tower, he was ‘ told 
of the lions ;’ and after some inquiries, and in 
order to try the courage of the English mastiff, 
he ‘ caused Edward Alleyn, now sworne the 
prince’s man, and master of the Beare Garden, 
to fetch secretly three of the fiercest dogs in the 





garden.’ When the dogs were brought, ‘ The 
king, queene, and prince, with four or five 
lords, went to the Lions’ Towre, and caused 
the lustiest lion to be separated from his mate, 
and put into the lion’s den one dog alone, who 
presently flew to the face of the lion; but the 
lion suddenly shooke him off, and graspt him 
fast by the neck, drawing the dog up staires 
and downe staires. The king now perceiving 
the lion greatly exceede the dog in strength, 
but nothing in noble heart and courage, caused 
another dog to be put into the denne, who 
prooved as hot and lusty as his fellow, and 
tooke the lion by the face; but the lion began 
to deale with him as with the former: where. 
upon the king commanded the third dog to be 
put in, before the second dog was spoiled; 
which third dog, more fierce and fell than 
eyther of the former, and in despite eyther of 
clawes or strength, tooke the lion by the lip; 
but the lion so tore the dog by the eyes, head, 
and face, that he lost his hold, and then the 
lion tooke the dog’s necke in his mouth, draw. 
ing him up and downe as he did the former; 
but being wearied, could not bite so deadly as 
at the first. Now, whilest the last dog was 
thus hand to hand with the lion in the upper 
roome, the other two dogs were fighting toge. 
ther in the lower roome ; whereupon the king 
caused the lion to be driven downe, thinking 
the lion would have parted them; but when 
he saw he must needs come by them, he leaped 
cleane over them both; and contrary to the 
kinge’s expectation, the lion fled into an in 
ward den, and would not by any meanes en- 
dure the presence of the dogs; albeit, the last 
dog pursued eagerly, but could not finde the 
way to the lyon. You shall understand the 
two last dogs, whilest the lion held them both 
under his pawes, did bite the lion by the belly, 
whereat the lion roared so extreamely that the 
earth shooke withall, and the next lion rampt 
and roared as if he would have made rescue.’ 

* In the same work are the following parti- 
culars respecting the menagerie, and of a 
second visit made by King James to the lions’ 
den, in June 1605:—‘ In the spring of this 
yeare the kinge builded a wall, and filled up 
with earth all that part of the mote or ditch 
about the west sid of the lion’s den, and ap- 
poynted a drawing partition to be made towards 
the south part thereof, the one part thereof to 
serve for the breeding lionesse, when she shall 
have whelps, and the other part thereof for a 
walke for other lions. The kinge caused also 
three trap doores to bee made in the wall of the 
lyon’s den, for the lyons to goe into their walke 
at the pleasure of the keeper; which walke 
shall be maintayned and kept for especial 
place to baight the lyons with dogges, beares, 
bulles, bores, &c.—Munday, June 3, in the 
afternoone, his majestie, being accompanied 
with the Duke of Lenox, the Earles of Wor- 
cester, Pembroke, Southampton, Suffolke, De- 
vonshire, Salisbury, and Mountgomery, and 
Lord Heskin, captayne of his highnesse 
guarde, with many knights and gentlemen of 
name, came to the Lyon’s Tower, and for that 
time was placed over the platform of the lyons, 
because as yet the two galleries were not 
builded, the one of them for the king and great 
lords, and the other for speciall personages. 
The king being placed as afuresayde, com- 
maunded Master Raph Gyll, keeper of the 
lyons, that his servants should put forth into 
the walke the male and female breeders, but 
the lyons woulde not goe out by any ordinary 
meanes that could be used, neither would 
they come neere the trap doore until they 
were forced out with burning linkes ; and wheo 
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together, to see if they would rescue the third ; 
but they would not, but fearfully gazed upon 
the doggs,’ and were at last chased into their 
den. All the dogs except one were then taken 
from the lion, ‘ who having fought long, and 
his tongue torn, lay staring and panting a 
presently killed and sucked his bloud; then| pretie while, so as all the behoulders thought 
was there another live cocke cast unto them,|he had been utterly spoiled and spent; but 
which they likewise killed, but sucked not his|}upon a sodaine, he gazed upon that dog 
blood. After that the kinge caused a live| which remained ; and as soon as he had spoiled 
lambe to be easily let down unto them by a| him, espying the trap-doore open, ran hastilie 
rope; and being come to the grounde, the into his den: and whilest he was hot he would 
lambe lay upon his knees, and both the lyons never offer to lie downe, but walked too and 
stoode in their former places, and only beheld | fro.’”” 

the lambe ; but presently the lamb rose up and| Those who cannot afford Brayley’s large and 
went unto the lyons, who very gently looked | expensive History of the Tower, will find this 
uppon him and smelled on him, without signe | neat little volume an excellent succedaneum. 

of any further hurt ; then the lambe was very 
softly drawne up againe in as good plight as| Shreds and Patches of History, in the form of 
hee was let downe. Then they caused those| Riddles, Vol. I.; Explanations and Re- 
lyons to be put into their denne, and another | marks, Vol. II. London, 1829. Rodwell. 


male lyon only to be put forth, and two lusty | In these small volumes a novel method of im- 


mastiffes, at a by doore, to be let in to him; | pressing upon the mind, or reviving in the 
and they flew fiercely uppon him, and per-| recollection, numerous important and interest- 
ceiving the lyon’s necke to be so defended with | ing historical facts, has been adopted. Hitherto 
hayre they could not hurt him, sought onely to| enigmas have answered scarcely any other end 
bite him by the face, and did so; then was) than that of exercising ingenuity in the deve- 
there a third dogge let in, as fierce as the! joyment of trifles. The author has here made 
fiercest one of them, a brended dogge ; he tooke | them subservient to the purposes of instruction 
the lyon by the face, and turned him Uppon | and amusement, combining the wtile dulci in 
his backe ; but the lyon spoyled them all: the| such a manner that time may be passed, not 
best dogge died the next ~~ it ian ie | wasted, in the solution of riddles. In many 

Another combat was exhibited on t € 23d | respects these Shreds and Patches will be 
June, 1609, when King James and all his| tong superior to the generality of collections 
family, with divers noblemen, and many others, | oF historical questions. In the first volume 
assembled in the Tower, * to see a trial of the! the author states an historical fact in obscure 
lyon’s single valour against a great fierce| 


they were come downe into the walke, they 
were both amazed, and stood looking about 
them, and gazing into the ayre; then was 
there two rackes of mutton thrown unto them, 
which they did presently eate ; then was there 
a lusty live cocke cast unto them, which they 











| terms, which may recall it to the reader’s me- 
mory; and in the second, an elucidation is 
given, accompanied by observations which, for 
the most part, may be esteemed as judicious. 


beare who had killed a child that was negli-| 
gently left in the beare-house ;’ yet neither | 
* the great lion,’ which was first * put forth,’ | 
nor ‘ divers other lyons,’ nor ‘ the two young} 
lustie lions, which were bred in that yard, and | 
were now grown great,’ could be induced to| 
fight, but all ‘ sought the next way into their | 
dennes, as soone as they espied the trap-doores | 
open.’ A stone-horse, however, which had | 
been turned into the same yard, would have) and Co. ‘ 
been worried to death by six dogs, had not the| Tus is a work which belongs properly to a 
king commanded the bear-wards to rescue him. | class of persons who, whether wisely or not, is 
About a fortnight afterwards, the bear was questioned by their friends and adversaries, 
baited to death upon a stage, by the king’s expend large sums of money in sending mis- 
order; ‘and unto the mother of the mur.|S%!0Daries abroad, with the view to the conver- 
thered child was given twenty pounds out of sion of heathen nations. Whatever relates to 
the money which the people gave to see the India is at this period particularly interesting, 
bear kil’d? and any thing like sound information on sub- 
“On the 20th of April, 1610, Prince Henry jects connected with this large portion of the 
with his cousin Frederick Ulric, son of the | British empire cannot be otherwise than ac- 
Duke of Brunswick, accompanied by several ceptable ; but we are sorry to say these pages 
noblemen and other persons, ‘ came privatly to supply very little of the required intelligence. 
the Tower, and caused the great lion to be put In one place we are informed, that the God of 
into the yard, and four doggs at a course to be providence is the God of all grace; in another, 
set upon him. These were choise dogs, and that jungles are the resort of tigers; in a 
flew al at the lion’s head; whereat the lion third, that the cholera morbus is a dreadful 
became enraged, and furiously bit divers dogges and unaccountable disease. Such being the 
by the head and throat, holding their heads|enetal quality of the news, we shall offer no 
and necks in his mouth, as a cat doth hould a} &**racts. 
rat; al which notwithstanding, many of them 
would not let go their hould untill they were 
utterly spoiled. After divers courses, and 
Spoyle of divers doggs, and great likelihood of 
spoile of more, the beare-wards set a lustie 
dogge uppon the mouth of the lyon, which last 
dog, siezing the lyon’s tung, pulled it out of his 
mouth, and held it so fast that the lyon nei- 
ther bitte him nor any other; whereupon. it 
Was generally imagined that these doggs would 
instantly spoile the lyon, he being now out of 
breath, and bar’d from biting.’ The ‘ young 
lusty lyon and lyonesse,’ which had’ been 
whelped in the menagerie, were now ‘ put out 








Personal Narrative of a Mission to the South of 
India, from 1820 to 1828. By Elijah Hoole. 
Illustrated with Lithographic Plates. Part I. 
8vo. pp. 215. London, 1829. Longman 








The Christian Physiologist: Tales illustrative 
of the Five Senses. Edited by the Author 
of the “ Collegians,”’ &c. &c. E. Bull. 

WE cannot but consider this volume to be a 

failure ; one of those constructed upon principles 

farsuperior either tothe design or execution. The 
tales that illustrate are most of them similes 
of dissimilitude; and, in being subservient to 
one particular view, are somewhat apropos des 
bottes. For example, the selfish gluttony of 
the Crotarie would have been equally fatal, had 
it only been the necessary gratification of ab- 
solute want. The diatribe against perfumes is 





,in a most exaggerated spirit ; and a long, tire. 
|some allegory of Pysche belongs to a school 
| over whose departure the public has long been 
|grateful. The ‘“* Dumb Felix” is the prettiest 
| story in the book, and that has been published 
| before. 








| Commentaries on the Use and Necessity of 
Lavements in the Correction of Habitual 
Constipation, &c. through the Sympathetic 
Relations of the Lower Bowels. By James 
Scott, Surgeon. 8vo. pp. 185. London, 1830. 
Churchill. 
A tone title-page expresses so fully and 
truly the object of this work, that nothing is 
requisite from us except to state our opinion as 
to its execution. ‘The author has left no topic 
connected with his subject without a most 
satisfactory illustration. A production of this 
description was much wanted in the profession ; 
and we believe that it will be found extremely 
serviceable, as, indeed, it is well adapted, to 
the general reader: to mothers of families it 
will be particularly useful. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, 


Mr. GitBERT BuRNET on the natural and 
general history of the oak, especially of the 
|naval oak of Britain. The subject being too 
|extensive to be fully discussed in a single ad- 
| dress, the lecturer selected a few of the more 
interesting points:—these embraced the com- 
parative durability of oak, British and foreign, 
and of the several native species ; experiments 
by which the value of timber for endurance 
between wind and water, hitherto chiefly judged 
of empirically, or only discovered by premature 
decay, may be ascertained previously to its 
employment in naval architecture, and other 
important works; the botanical characters of 
the several British species, and their varieties ; 
with a notice of the many ether trees included 
by the ancients under the common term oak, 
and of the use of acorns as food ; and, finally, 
recollections of some of the most remarkable 
oaks for size, age, &c., with samples of the 
durability of oaken timber. Mr. Burnet dwelt 
chiefly on those points, and perhaps they were 
the most worthy of attention, which related to 
experiments for ascertuining the prospective 
durability of timber, by subjecting specimens 
to many of those influences in quick succession, 
by art, which, under ordinary circumstances, 
occur only in the lapse of years, viz., the vicis- 
situdes of heat and cold, and wet and dry, and 
thus ascertaining the solubility of the ligneous 
material deposited in the cells of the wood, and 
upon which its chief strength depends; and 
also the relative proportions of water that 
the partly-emptied cells would absorb, which, 
when frozen, must dilate the cavities of the 
timber, allowing still more rapid solution of its 
substance, and laying the foundation of rents, 
clefts, rotting, &c, with all the other effects 
of exposure to atmospheric changes. These 
vicissitudes were proposed to be imitated by 
soaking pieces of wood in cold and warm water, 
drying them, freezing them, &c.; specimens 
were shewn, which had been thus treated: it 
appeared that the English naval oak (Q. pe- 
dunculata vel navalis) parts with much less 
of its ligneous matter than Norway, Dutch, 
French, American, or the other native species ; 
and that, when frozen repeatedly, it remains 
tirm and solid, while the others become rough, 
and frequently exhibit very serious cracks. 
Other specimens were on the table, which had 
veen steeped in saline solutions, the crystal. 
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lising of whieh (as in Mr. Brande’s test for 
stone, described in one of the Royal Institution 
reports last session) it was believed would an- 
swer as well in warm countries, or in warm 
weather, as the action of frost, which, in the 
other experiments, had been resorted to. The 
lecturer observed, that in some modern publi- 
cations, where the superiority of the peduncled 
oak was very properly insisted on for naval 
purposes, the other had been most injudiciously 
condemned, as affording a worthless and a 
perishable wood ; for the experiments of Tred- 
gold shew that the sessile-fruited gives a tim- 
ber both stronger and tougher than the stalk- 
fruited, in the ratio of 12600 and 108 to 
11-592 and 81—so that it is far from worthless ; 
and though much inferior in durability when 
exposed to atmospheric changes, (as between 
wind and water), to the naval oak ; when kept 
dry, as in domestic architecture, it is also far 
from perishable: as proofs of this, the roofs of 
many of our old halls and cathedrals were 
cited, the wood of which, though often mis- 
taken for chestnut, was in fact oak: this was 
sufficiently proved by an analysis of a piece of 
one of the rafters of Westminster Hall; which, 
with specimens from Windsor Castle of the 
tower of Edward III., were upon the table. 
Mr. Burnet concluded with a few interesting 
remarks on the use of acorns as bread: by 
allowing these, he said, to germinate, and then 
suddenly checking their growth by heat, as in 
the process of malting barley, a considerable 
saccharine formation was obtained. Specimens 
of acorn bread were on the table; and if not so 
palatable as the fare provided by the managers 
of the Institution, were by no means disagree- 
able. In the library were several models of 
useful inventions; amongst them was New- 
man’s artificial horizon, and some exceedingly 
beautiful architectural models by Mr. Day. 


Tue following is an abstract of the Bakerian 
lecture on the ‘* manufacture of glass for op- 
tical purposes ;”* by Michael Faraday, Esq. 
F.R.S. 

“ As an introduction to his paper, the author 
gives a short account of the circumstances 
which have led to the present inquiry. He 
states the difficulties that exist in procuring 
glass sufficiently homogeneous to answer the 
purposes of the optician; and adverts to the 
efforts made by Guinand and by Fraunhofer to 
overcome them. As the art was still imper- 
fectly known in this country, the President of 
the Royal Society, in the year 1824, suggested 
the appointment of a committee; whose labours 
were facilitated by the government’s removing 
the restrictions imposed py the excise laws upon 
experiments on glass, and also undertaking to 
bear all the expenses of the inquiry, as long as 
it held out a reasonable expectation of ultimate 
success. An experimental glass-house was at 
first built on the premises of Messrs. Pellatt 
and Green, at the Falcon Glass Works; but 
Mr. Faraday being unable to conduct the expe- 
riments at that distance from his own resi. 
dence, the president and council of the Royal 
Society obtained leave of the president and 
managers of the Royal Institution to erect an- 
other experimental furnace for continuing the 
investigation on their premises. The author, 
being intrusted with the immediate superin- 
tendence of the experimental part of the manu- 





* The importance of the experiments on the manufac- 
ture of glass for astronomical observations, both in a 
commercial and scientific point of view, renders it very 
agreeable to us to lay before the public an analysis of the 
ingenious means to which Mr. Faraday has had recourse. 
The skill and talents of that gentleman deserve the highest 
eulogy.—Ed. L. G. 


facture of the glass, conceives it to be his espe- 
cial duty, at the present stage of the inquiry, 
to give an account of what has been done in 
his department ; for although the investigation 
is yet far from being completed, he trusts that a 
decided step has now been made in the manufac- 
ture of glass for optical purposes, and that it is 
due to the Society, as well as to the govern- 
ment, to render an account of the results 
hitherto obtained. The author begins this 
account by a statement of the usual defects 
incident to glass, which destroy the regularity 
of its action on light. These are, on the one 
hand, streaks, strie, veins, and tails; and, on 
the other hand, minute bubbles: the former 
arising from the want of homogeneity—the 
latter from the intermixture of air. Of these, 
the first class of defects constitute the most 
serious evil, as they interfere with the recti- 
lineal course of the rays of light while tra- 
versing the glass; while the latter are inju- 
rious merely from the interception of the rays, 
and their dispersion in all directions. The 
greater the diiference in specific gravity of the 
ingredients of the glass, the greater is the tend- 
ency to form strie when they are fused toge- 
ther: hence flint glass, which contains a large 
proportion of lead, is more liable to this defect 
than either crown or plate glass. After nu- 
merous trials of materials different from those 
which enter into the composition of the ordi- 
nary kinds of glass, borate of lead and silica 
were fixed upon as the most eligible; and as 
near an approximation as possible to a definite 
chemical union of their elements was arrived 
at, by taking single proportionals of each, and 
endeavouring to procure them, previous to com- 
bination, in the greatest possible state of purity. 
The oxide of lead was obtained from the ni- 
trate of the metal previously crystallised. The 
boracic acid was also selected from the purest 
crystals afforded by the manufacturer, and care- 
fully tested to ascertain its freedom from fo- 
reign matters.’ The silica employed was that 
of flint-glass-makers’ sand, well washed and 
calcined, and freed from iron by nitricacid. It 
was afterwards combined with protoxide of lead. 
These materials were then mixed, in the pro- 
portion of 154-14 parts of nitrate of lead, 24 of 
silicate of lead, and 42 of crystallised boracic 
acid, and melted together in a separate furnace, 
adapted expressly for this preliminary opera- 
tion, and of which a minute description is 
given. A tray was then prepared of thin la- 
mine of platina—all the apertures of which 
were carefully closed by soldering—for contain- 
ing the pulverised glass, which was to be sub- 
jected to the final melting in a furnace of pecu- 
liar coristruction, which the author terms the 
finishing furnace. After numerous trials of 
substances for constructing the chamber in 
which the fusion of the glass contained in the 
tray was to be conducted, recourse was had to 
the materials from which the Cornish crucibles 
are manufactured, and which were obtained 
through the kindness of the president, and 
were expressly manufactured for the purpose 
by Mr. Mitchell, of Cornwall. In order to pre- 
vent the reduction of any portion of the lead 
entering into the composition of the glass, a 
current of fresh air was introduced by a tube, 
and made to pass along the surface of the fused 
glass. A very minute and circumstantial ac- 
count is given of all the manipulations neces- 
sary for conducting these processes in all their 
Stages; in some of which, however, the best 
methods of proceeding yet remain to be ascer- 
tained—variations having been made up to the 
very last experiment; and it is only by still 





more extensive experience that the author exe 


eR 
pects the proper arrangements will ultimately 
be settled. Directions are given as to the 
occasional inspection of the glass during the 
process, the mode of stirring by a rake of pla. 
tina, and the plan devised by the author of 
accelerating the disengagement and escape of 
bubbles, by throwing into the melted materials 
a quantity of pulverised platina mixed with 
fragments of the same kind of glass. The 
glass which has been obtained by the mixture 
of the materials above mentioned, constituting 
silicated borate of lead, has a specific gravity of 
5°44, and high refractive and dispersive powers, 
and, perhaps, also very considerable reflecting 
power. It is softer than ordinary glass, but 
less liable to be tarnished by sulphureous va. 
pours, as they usually exist in the atmo. 
sphere; and also less acted upon by moisture 
than glass into which potash enters as an in. 
gredient; it is likewise a much more perfect 
electric than common glass. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
AT a meeting on Tuesday, the committee of 
investigation reported, that there existed ar- 
rears due to the Society to the amount of 
6,0007., and suggested the expediency of imme. 
diately having the same collected, preparatory 
to a final arrangement of the accounts. One 
member, (Mr. Kerr,) at the end of a very 
warm address, called upon Mr. Sabine to re. 
sign, or the members to withhold their sub. 
scriptions. A dialogue, none of the best-tem- 
pered, was kept up for some time. During a 
momentary pause, Mr. Sabine drew forth a 
garden toy for the amusement of the meeting. 
M. Stapleton, Esq. and others, did not seem to 
relish scientific improvement, and viewed the 
production of the toy as a “ put off ;’’ hostili- 
ties were therefore again resumed : ultimately, 
however, the report was received as a step in 
limine. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN EGYPT. 

Mons. Champollion’s Seventeenth Letter. 

Thebes (west bank), June 26th, 1829. 

I HAVE just returned from studying in all its 
parts a little temple, in perfect preservation, 
situated behind the Amenophion, in a small 
valley formed by the rocks of the Libyan 
mountain, and a large fragment of them which 
has detached itself on the side of the plain. 
This monument has been described by the 
Egyptian commission, under the name of “ the 
small temple of Isis.” 

The traveller is attracted to this solitary 
and barren spot by a not very regular en- 
closure, built of unbaked bricks, and which is 
seen from a considerable distance, because It 
stands on rather elevated ground. It is en- 
tered by a little propylon of brown free-stone 
sunk into the enclosure, and covered on the 
outside with sculptures coarsely executed. The 
pictures which adorn the case of this door re- 
present the Ptolemy-Soter II. sacrificing, on 
the right side, to the goddess Hathdr (Venus), 
and to the great triad of Thebes,—Amon-Ra, 
Mouth, and Chons; and on the left side, to 
the goddess Thmé, or Thméi (truth or justice, 
Themis), and to a triad composed of the hiera- 
cocephalous god Mandou, his wife Ritho, and 
their son Harphré. These three divinities, 
which are those principally worshipped at 
Hermonthis, occupy the part of the door-case 
fronting that capital of Nome. 

When one is a little familiar with the 
system of the decoration of the Egyptian mo- 
numents, these short details are sufficient to 
establish with certainty,—first, to what divi- 





nities the temple to which this propylon gives 
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admission was especially dedicated ; secondly, 
what divinities there enjoyed equal regal rank. 
It appears, from all the evidence, that in this 
temple was especially worshipped the principle 
of beauty, confounded and identified with the 
principle of truth or justice; or, in mytho- 
logical terms, that this edifice was consecrated 
to the goddess Hathér, identified with the god- 
dess Thméi. These were, in fact, the two 
goddesses who received the earliest homage of 
Soter II.; and as the building constituted a 
of Thebes, and was in the vicinity of 
the Nome of Hermonthis, sacrifices were of- 
fered there, in conformity to a rule of sound 
policy which I have explained elsewhere, in 
honour of the Theban and Hermonthic triads. 
It was too hasty, therefore, to give a name to 
this temple, founded on mere conjectures. 

The same adorations are repeated on the 
door of the temple, properly so called, which 
passes through a little peristyle, supported by 
columns, the capitals of which are ornamented 
with lotus flowers and papyrus tufts combined. 
The columns and the walls have never been 
decorated with sculptures,—which is far from 
being the case with the pronaos, formed of 
two columns and two pillars, ornamented with 
symbolical heads of the goddess Hathér, to 
whom the temple was consecrated. The pic- 
tures which cover the shafts of the columns 
represent sacrifices made to that goddess, and 
to her second form Thméi; as also to the gods 
Amon-Ra, Mandou, Tmouth (Esculapius), and 
several tertiary forms of the goddess Hathér, 
who was worshipped by King Ptolemy-Epi- 
phanes, in whose reign the dedication of the 
monument took place, which is proved by the 
great hieroglyphic inscription sculptured all 
along the frieze of the pronaos. The follow- 
ing is a translation of the two confronting 
parts of this dedicatory formula : 


(The right part.) First line. 
(the god Epiphanes, whom Phtah-Thoré has 
proved, the living image of Amon-Ra), the 
cherished of the gods and of the goddess- 
mothers, the well-beloved of Amon-Ra, has 
caused this building to be erected in honour of 
Amon-Ra, &c., that he may live for ever.” 


“ The king 


Second line. ‘* The divine sister of (Ptolemy, 
ever living, the god beloved by Phtah) the 
cherished of Amon-Ra, the friend of the god 
(Pmainousé) ”’ (the rest is destroyed. ) 

(The left part.) First line. ‘‘ The sun’s 
son (Ptolemy, ever living, the god beloved by 
Phtah), the cherished of the gods and of the 
goddess-mothers, the well-beloved of Hathér, 
has caused this building to be erected in honour 
of his mother, the ruler of the west, that he 
may live for ever.” Second line. ‘* The 
royal spouse (Cleopatra), the well-beloved of 
Thméi, the ruler of the west, has caused this 
building to be erected ” (the rest is 
wanting.) 

These texts entirely justify the inferences 
which we deduced from the sculptures of the 
propylon alone, with respect to the particular 
divinities honoured in this temple. It is equally 
established that the dedication of this sacred 
edifice was made by the fifth of the Ptolemies, 
about the year 200 before Christ. 

The bas-reliefs still existing on the walls 
upon the right and left of the pronaos, as well 
as upon the facade of the temple forming the 
back part of the same pronaos, all belong to 
the reign of Epiphanes. They all refer to the 
goddesses Hathér and Thméi, as well as to the 
great divinities of Thebes and Hermonthis. 

he naos is divided into three contiguous 
halls, which are three genuine sanctuaries, 
That in the middle, or the principal one, sculp- 


tured all over, contains representations of sacri- 
fices to all the gods worshipped in the temple, 
the two triads already described, and, princi- 
pally, the goddesses Hathér and Thméi, who 
appear in almost every scene. There is no 
mention but of these two divinities in the de- 
dications of the sanctuary, inscribed on the 
friezes of the right and the left, in the name of 
Ptolemy-Philopator : 

“* The Horus, supporter of Egypt, he who 
has embellished the temples, like Thoth the 
twice great, the lord of panegyries, like Phtah, 
the chief resembling the sun, the seed of the 
founder-gods, the proved by Phtah, &c., the 
sun’s son, Ptolemy ever living, the well-be- 
loved of Isis, the friend of his father (Philo- 
pator), has caused this erection in honour of 
his mother, Hathér, the ruler of the west.” 
(Dedication on the left.) 

Almost all the sculptures of the first sanc- 
tuary go back to the reign of Philopator, who 
is there represented, followed by his wife, 
Arsinoé, worshipping the two goddesses. Only 
two pictures bear the image of Ptolemy-Epi- 
phanes, Philopator’s son and successor. The 
following inscription relative to the embellish- 
ments executed in the subsequent reign—that 
of Evergetes II. and his two wives—is on the 
walls on the right and left : 

‘*¢ Great restoration of the building executed 
by the king, the seed of the enlightened gods, 
proved by Phtah, &c. &c., Ptolemy ever 
living, &c., by his royal sister, the sovereign 
director of the world, Cleopatra; and by his 
royal spouse, the sovereign director of the 
world, Cleopatra, the great gods cherished of 
Amon-Ra.” 

The sanctuary on the right belongs more 
especially to the goddess Hathér. This great 
divinity is there represented, under various 
forms, receiving the homage of kings Philo- 
pator and Epiphanes: the dedications on the 
friezes are in the name of the latter. 

The sanctuary on the left was consecrated to 
the goddess Thméi, the Dice and Alethia of 
the Egyptian fables. All the pictures which 
decorate this chapel also have reference to the 
important functions which that divinity per- 
formed in Amenti, the western regions or hell 
of the Egyptians. 

The two sovereigns of that terrible place, in 
which souls were judged—Osiris and Isis— 
receive, in the first instance, the homage of 
Ptolemy and Arsinoé, the Philopatrian gods ; 
and on the wall upon the left is sculptured the 
grand scene of the psychostasy. This vast 
bas-relief represents the hypostyle hall (Oskh), 
or judgment-hall of Amenti, with suitable de- 
corations. The chief judge, Osiris, occupies 
the bottom of the hall. At the foot of his 
throne rises the lotus, the emblem of the ma- 
terial world, surmounted by the images of his 
four children, the governors of the four car- 
dinal points. 

Forty-two judges, Osiris’s assessors, are also 
arranged in two lines, their heads surmounted 
by an ostrich feather, the symbol of justice. 
Standing on a socle (a small pedestal) before 
the throne, the Egyptian cerberus, a monster 
composed of three diverse natures—the croco- 
dile, the lion, and the hippopotamus—opens its 
wide jaws, and threatens the guilty souls. 
His name—Teoudm-en-ement—signifies the 
devourer of the west. or of hell. Towards 
the door of the tribunal appears the goddess 
Thméi, doubled, that is to say, twice repre- 
sented, in consequence of her double attributes, 
as the goddess of justice and as the goddess of 
truth. The first form, under the character of 





Thméi, the ruler of Amenti (truth), presents 





the soul of an Egyptian, in a bodily shape, to 
the second form of the goddess ( justice), whose 
legend is as follows :—‘* Thméi, who lives in 
Amenti, where she weighs hearts in the ba- 
lance; no wicked person can escape her.’”? In 
the neighbourhood of the individual who is 
about to be tried, are the following words :— 
*¢ The arrival of a soul in Amenti.”” Further 
on, the infernal balance is erected ; the gods, 
Horus, the son of Isis, with the head of a 
hawk, and Anubis, the son of Osiris, with the 
head of a jackal, place in the scales, the one 
the heart of the accused, the other an ostrich 
feather, the emblem of justice. Between the 
awful instrument which is to decide the fate of 
the soul, and Osiris’s throne, is placed the 
ibiocephalous god Thoth, the twice great, the 
lord of Schmoun (Hermopolis Magna), the 
lord of divine speech, the secretary of justice 
of the other great gods in the hall of justice 
and truth. This divine registrar writes the 
result of the trial to which the heart of the 
defunct Egyptian is subjected, and is about to 
present his report to the sovereign judge. 

It is evident that the single fact of the con- 
secration of this third sanctuary to the goddess 
Thméi explains the representation there of the 
psychostasy ; and that it has been too lightly 
concluded, from the presence of this curious 
picture, equally introduced in the second part 
of all funeral rituals, that this temple was a 
sort of funereal edifice, which might even have 
served as a place of sepulture to the most dis- 
tinguished members of the sacerdotal order. 
Nothing warrants such an hypothesis. It is 
true that the environs of the enclosure which 
surrounds this monument have been pierced 
with sepulchral excavations, and with Egyp- 
tian catacombs of every epoch ; but the temple 
of Hathér and Thméi is not the only sacred 
edifice raised amidst tombs. It would be ne- 
cessary also to consider as funereal temples the 
palace of Sesostris, or the Rhamesseion, the 
temple of Ammon at El-Assasif, the palace of 
Kourna, &c., which would be indefensible in 
every respect, and which is formally contra- 
dicted by all the Egyptian inscriptions which 
cover their walls. My opinion is founded on 
an attentive and minute examination of the 
places. I have not yet finished at Thebes—if 
indeed it be possible to finish amidst so many 
monuments. But my time presses. I hasten 
to new researches. Adieu. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Tue President in the chair.—A paper was 
read, entitled “ Observations made with the 
invariable pendulum (Jones’s), No. 4, at the 
Royal Observatory, Cape of Good Hope, for 
the purpose of determining the compression of 
the earth,” by the Rev. Fearon Fellows, as- 
tronomer of the Cape Observatory, commu- 
nicated by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty; who also communicated a notice 
of a meteor observed at the Cape of Good 
Hope, Oct. 19th, 1829, in a letter from Cap- 
tain Ronald, assistant astronomer at the Cape 
Observatory to the Rev. F. Fellows. There 
was also read a memoir in the developement of 
functions, by J. Walsh, Esq. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIE®. 

Ow Thursday last, Mr. Hamilton, V.P., in the 
chair. Drawings of some tiles found in the 
rubbish of Grey’s church, Oxford, were ex- 
hibited to the Society. 

Three letters from the late Mr. Murphy to 
the Right Hon. W. Cunningham, giving an 
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account of the circumstances under which he ; ment, his con 
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hough 
made his drawings of the Batalha, were read, | expressed with suitable warmth, the delicacy of 


with an introductory communication from 
Mr. Crofton Croker. 

A paper on the Levant Trade in the time 
of James the First, was read by Mr. Ellis: 
on which we may remark, that the Levant 
Company was established by charter in 1553,— 
a fact which appears to have escaped Mr. Ellis’s 
research. 


LONDON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Jan. 4th.—Dr. John Elliotson, in the chair.— 
Mr. Cooper laid before the meeting a cast of 
the skull of Lycet, who committed forgery, 
and upon his apprehension by the officers 
of justice put a period to his existence by 
cutting the carotid artery. ‘The cerebral organ- 
ization of this individual, Mr. Cooper declared 
to be in exact accordance with his character : 
he particularly pointed out the deficiency of 
the organ of conscientiousness, and the general 
fulness of the lateral regions of the head. 
Lycet was a good botanist and an excellent 

htsman ; both of which were also asserted 
to be in conformity with his developement. Mr. 
Cooper then presented a cast of the head of 
Baskerville, the celebrated printer, taken at 
the time his body was removed, on account 
of the formation of a canal which passed through 
Baskerville’s garden at Birmingham, where (in 
compliance with his will) he was interred. 

Mr. Hawkins read a paper, the result of his 
“ observations of the character of the Austrians 
and Prussians ;’’ made during a late sojourn 
of some months on the continent, and argued 
for the value of phrenology, in enabling us to 
form a correct estimate of national character. 

At the meeting on the 18th, Dr. Epps read 
a paper on “ philology in connexion with phre- 
nology.” 
cea a 

PINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY.* 
Tue lectures at the Academy began on Mon- 
day evenings Mr. Westmacott, the Professor 
of Sculpture, d the i Before he 
entered on his subject, having ascended the 
rostrum, he addressed the Academy in nearly 
the following words : — 

* Gentlemen,—I resume my lectures this year 
with feelings far different from those when I 
last addressed you. Any apology for this pre- 
face will, Iam confident, be considered unne- 
cessary ; for although my duty to you may not 
strictly require it, I should but ill discharge 
that which I ewe to my own feelings if I were 
to pass by an event in silence which has dif- 
fused a grief through this Academy, through 
every Society in the country connected with libe- 
ral pursuits, and felt, indeed, throughout every 
civilised part of Europe. Genius and great 
attainments will ever command the respect of 
mankind ; but when with these are combined 
the social and milder virtues, when gentleness 
of manners and the practice of the graceful 
courtesies of life are blended with benevolence 
of heart, we dwell with peculiar fondness on the 
memory of such rare accomplishments. As a 
sculptor I feel unfitted to speak of the distin- 
guishing excellencies of our late lamented Pre- 
sident f@rther than as elementary qualities, 
which the sisters of art equally require. A 
long series of years, and none without some 
splendid addition to his fame, marked in their 
application the soundness of his principles, his 
accuracy of perception, his clearness of judg- 


* Mr, Phillipr’s lecture on painting in our next No. 




















his character never suffered him to press the 
confidence of his opinions upon the conviction 
of others; it would be indeed impossible to 
find an artist more free from presumption, or 
more disposed to a liberal acknowledgment of 
the merits of others. To a refined taste he 
united a thorough acquaintance with the ge- 
neral literature and classics of his own country, 
and few had more acuteness in discovering 
their beauties, or readiness in applying their 
images, wherever the character of his works 
admitted. His illustrations of Cato, Coriola- 
nus, and Hamlet, may be considered historical 
works, and examples of his creative genius, 
possessing a vigour of imagination, a propriety 
of sentiment, a breadth and chasteness of com- 
position, worthy to be ranked with the clas- 
sical and distinguished efforts of the 16th 
century; whilst his more comprehensive powers 
were displayed in the admirable picture of Sa- 
tan: all eminent proofs that he possessed talents 
equal to the accomplishment of the highest 
designs in the art. If considered with relation 
to this Academy, whether in the discharge of 
the duties of the high station he filled, or 
simply as an academician, no man has died 
with better claims to the respect of his brother 
members. Unremitting diligence, zeal for the 
interests of the Institution, and equal deport- 
ment, distinguished him in the first; how 
effectually he supported it in the second, the 
unanimous homage which his talent elicited 
abundantly declares. In both we cannot but 
feel surprised that he could have accomplished, 
in the multifarious demands upon his time, 
not only so much, but so well. 

“To you, gentlemen, (looking tothe students, ) 
a more than common share of his attention 
was devoted. To you he was ever accessible— 
his indulgence encouraged—his observations 
enlightened—his judgment confirmed ;—and I 
may add, where genius required it, his libe- 
rality sustained. It is not to aggravate your 
misfortune. that I intimate the extent of your 
loss ; but to stimulate in those younger bosoms 
amongst you, and many there are, I trust, 
who thirst for fame and honour—the emu- 
lation of his great qualities—to excite you 
to the exercise of the precepts he has de- 
livered to you ; and to remind you, that though 
his counsels are withdrawn, the examples he 
has left, and the principles he pursued for their 
achievement, were the result of perseverance 
and well-directed time and genius. To his 
country, and to those who loved him, it is a 
proud consolation that Heaven spared him 
until he had by his talents justly acquired the 
judgment of his own, and accordance of rival 
countries, to place him in the list of those 
imperishable names which serve at once to 
adorn, to dignify, and to perpetuate, the history 
and arts of his country.’’ 

We reported these lectures so fully last 
season that there is now little left for us to do. 
This, the first of the session, embraced the 
early history of the art; remarks on the capa- 
bilities of painting as opposed to sculpture,—on 
style and mannerism. The lecturer’s observa- 
tions on the last point were exceedingly well- 
timed, delivered as they were in an age when 
our youthful artists may be but too prone to 
copy the peculiarities of a successful master. 

The lecture was well received, and the Aca- 
demy was crowded. In the absence of the 
President, Mr. Hilton the keeper, as usual, 
took the chair. 

Mr. Charles Eastlake, whose paintings of 
Italian banditti have been so much admired, is 





the new Royal Academician, in the room of 
the late Mr. Dawe. 


BRITISH GALLERY. 
[Third Notice.] 

No. 481. Crossing the Line. M. W. Sharp. 
We are such thorough landsmen, that we 
cannot help thinking Mr. Sharp has “ passed 
the line” in this representation of a ship's 
saturnalia. However that may be, he has 
certainly emptied a cornucopia of whim and 
fun into the subject. It is a pity that he 
has not attended a little more to the drawing 
of some of his figares. 

No. 420. - Pilgrims approaching the Shrine. 
E. V. Rippingill.- We are tempted thus to 
cross the room for the sake of the contrast 
which this very extraordinary picture affords; 
not more to the last-mentioned performance, 
than to a former production by the same able 
artist, Going to the Fair, —which, in ex. 
pression and character, cannot easily be sur. 
passed. Similar praise is due to his present 
admirable and elaborate work ; representing 
intense devotion in all the different stages of 
life, and exhibiting a variety and a pathos, the 
details of which will not-admit of description 
within the limits which we are obliged to pre. 
scribe to ourselves. 

No. 446. The Jugglers. W. Gill. — The 
interest which the performance of feats of dex- 
terity excites in a wondering rustic group, is 
here portrayed with great truth and nature, 
It strikes us, however, that the figures are on 
rather too small a scale ; and that the introduc- 
tion of a little more day-light would improve 
this clever little work. 

No. 448. Seed-Time. T. Woodward.— An 
old horse, whose labour is for a time suspended, 
a farmer’s boy, and a dog, are the materials of 
this simple but faithful representation of a 
rural scene. The fore-ground is somewhat 
chalky; glazing would be materially bene- 
ficial to it. 

No. 386. Landscape. J. O’Connor.— The 
romantic character which usually distinguishes 
this clever artist’s works pervades the present. 
To a trout-fisher, the deep gloom which hangs 
over the river, although not quite pleasing to 
the general eye, is satisfactory, as it holds forth 
a promise of sport. 

No. 374. The Falls of the Machus, near the 
Conway, R. N. F.C. Lewis.— We are not 
certain if this is the view by the same artist 
which was in the last Exhibition of Somerset 
House ; but we are certain that there are a 
grandeur in its composition, a skill in its execa- 
tion, and a truth and vigour. in its hues, which 
rank it among the most admirable productions 
of the kind that we ever met with. 

No. 391. Cudllercoats, Northumberland ; Low 
Tide. H. P. Parker. — Numerous as are the 
pictures of this class which have come under 
our notice, so numerous indeed as almost to 
have exhausted remark,— there is so much of 
excellence in the brilliant and sunny effect, and 
in the careful finish of the figures, in this fine 
performance, as to demand our highest praise. 

No. 379. The Artist’s Painting Room. Miss 
Alabaster.—Firmly and spiritedly painted, and 
exceedingly creditable to the talents of the fair 
artist. 

No. 444. Benaiah, one of David's chief Cap- 
tains. W. Etty, R. A.— If we are not greatly 
deceived, since this magnificent picture was 
exhibited at Somerset House, it has been 
touched upon, and considerably improved ; 
and has been thereby recommended still more 
strongly to all who are, or ought to be, the 
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encou: of native talent, when devoted to 
the highest walk of the art. 

No. 451. Feel how soft. R. W. Buss.—We 
have on a former occasion eulogised Mr. Buss’s 
comic powers. In the present production he 
has well sustained his character. The soft, 
yet half-suspicious advance of the one boy, and 
the anticipated success of mischief in the other, 
are very amusingly expressed. 

Having thus noticed some of the leading 
performances in the three rooms, we shall be- 
come more erratic in our course. 

No. 339. Joseph sold by his Brethren. J. M. 
Leigh.—A picture of great promise, devoid of 
all affectation or extravagance, well composed, 
and carefully painted. If Mr. Leigh persevere 
in the course which he appears to be at present 
pursuing, he will ere long assume a high rank 
in his profession. 

No. 354. Wreck. C. Stanfield.—This single 
word wreck is sufficient to fill the mind with 
images of horror, and has frequently furnished 
the writer and the artist with a pregnant 
theme for the exercise of their powers. We 
do not remember, however, having seen a pic- 
ture suggested by it of more appalling interest 
than the present. The simplicity of its compo- 
sition, the gleamy light breaking through the 
general gloom, the solitary sea-bird, the dead 
mariner, drifted on his plank to the shore, 
heap up the measure of what may be termed 
the sublime of desolation. 

No. 113. The First Navigator; Twilight. 
A. J. Woolmer.—Similar in character to the 
Wreck, and fraught with high poetical feeling. 
The admixture of hope in the sentiment is, 
however, a material distinction. 

No. 81. Interior of a Painter’s Study. J. 
Hayter.—There are, generally speaking, few 
places which combine so many of the cireum- 
stances and objects that indicate the presence 
of taste and intellectual cultivation, as the 
studio of an artist. It is a little quiet world of 
refinement—a world from which all the coarser 
and more sordid feelings that animate the 
great mass of society, and throw it into a 
bustle, seem to be carefully excluded. In the 
arrangement of the materials of his profession, 


and articles of virti, by which the painter is | 


surrounded, and in the Rembrandt-like effect 
imparted to the whole, Mr. Hayter has been 
eminently successful. 

No. 79. A Greek Youth; No. 80. 4 Wounded 
Greek. A. Colin.—The merit of these little 
works entitles them to a better situation than 
that which they occupy. 

No. 125. Study for Ancient Banditti. F.Y. 
Hurlestone.—The picturesque character and 
costume of banditti, ancient and modern, have 


frequently rendered them, as in the instances of | 


Salvator, Mortimer, and Eastlake (the last of 
whom we congratulate on his recent elevation), 
the favourite subjects of a painter’s pencil. 
Mr. Hurlestone has made his banditti the ve- 
hicles of exhibiting some of the highest quali- 
ties of art, and with their aid has produced a 
very powerful, spirited, and clever work. 

No. 146. Greek Girl. H. W. Pickersgill, 
R.A.—Like the Benaiah of Mr. Etty, this 
beautiful and interesting production comes a 
second time under our notice; and either the 
Superiority of its situation, or some improve- 
ment from the hand of the artist, fully justifies 
our increased admiration of it. Under similar 
circumstances, and with similar feelings, we 
regard that charming performance, No. 137. 
— J. V. Barber. 

No. . View of Cliefden, the Seat of the 
Right Hon. Sir George Warrender, Bart. M.P. 


applied the general principles of landscape com- 
position to a local and decorated view, and the 
grandeur with which he has invested his sub- 
ject, by his masterly treatment of it, are as ad- 
mirable as the accuracy and fidelity of his 
studies of ruder, and therefore, perhaps, more 
picturesque scenes. 
(To be continued.) 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Metropolitan Improvements ; or, London in the 
Nineteenth Century. From original Draw- 
ings by Mr. T. H. Shepherd; with His- 
torical, Topographical, and Critical Illus- 
trations, by James Elmes, M.R.I.A. Part I. 
Jones and Co. 
Ir is justly observed in the introductory 
chapter to this publication, ‘‘ So rapidly are| 


| The column of the desert 


————— 
; place, 

The warrior’s cross, the nameless stone, 
Receive thy clasping boughs’ embrace, 


| And shew thy clustering wreaths alone. 


| Yet, type of Truth when Fortune wanes; 
| And Grief, that haunts the mouldering tomb ; 
| And Love, that, ‘* strong as Death,” sustains 
| _ The whirlwind’s shock and tempest’s gloom : 
| To me thy mournful leaf excels 
| The fairest buds, whose petals fling 
Their odours where the Summer dwells, 
Or gem the verdant robe of Spring. 


The violet and the queenlike rose, 
| Frail minions of a passing day, 
| Brief as the faith which Falsehood shews, 
But bloom while lasts their worshipped ray ; 
Yet thou—beneath the howling blast, 


these improvements taking place around us, | A When all is drear, art smiling on, 
that the absence of a few months from London | Unchanged, unshrinking, to the last, 


produces revolutions in sites, and alterations 
in appearances, that are almost miraculous, 
and cause the denizen to feel himself a stranger 
in his own city.” To record and describe these 


wonderful alterations is the object of this 
work ; the first Part of which contains twenty- 
one very pleasing engravings. 


Scene from the Red Rover. Painted and en- 
graved by W. Daniell, R.A. Moon, Boys, 
and Graves. 

Mr. Danie, whose works of a similar 

nature we have formerly noticed, has here 

reached the climax in the representation of 
that dreadful conflict of the elements, a sea- 
storm. We almost wish that he would abstain 
from further subjects of this description, lest 
their effects should reverse the effects of the 
songs of Dibdin, and unmake the sailors which 
those animated effusions are calculated to make. 

The execution of this fine, though appalling, 

plate is very masterly. 


The Panorama of the Thames from London to 
Richmond. S. Leigh. 
Own its publication, a few weeks ago, 





| we no- 


And green when even Hope is gone. 


F. H. 





DRAMA. 
ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


| THE destruction of this theatre by fire, after 
| the French performances on Monday last, has 
very sensibly affected every admirer of the 
drama, and must indeed be felt as a national 
calamity. Most heartily do we regret to hear 
that the proprietor, Mr. Arnold, has 

an immense loss by this accident; for of all 
| the parties interested in the stage, whom it 
|is our good fortune to know, we cannot help 
| esteeming him to be the most deserving of 
public regard. We mean no disparagement to 
others, but we consider the English Opera 
House to possess strong and peculiar claims 
;upon us. We will not impute such foolish 
| motives of action to any man, as to suppose 
| that he would enter upon an undertaking so 
|extensive and so precarious as all theatrical 
| speculations are, without the hope of realising 
| @ profit upon his capital and exertions; but we 
| will say, that the love of the art itself, and 
|especially as united with the cultivation of 








Coloured copies of it are now before us; and) 
the tinting, which is judiciously managed, cer-' 
tainly adds great vivacity and interest to the 
scenery. 


Scrap-Book.—We have seen a clever and 
deceptive cover for a scrap-book, which has, 
just been published by Mr. Ackermann, &c. | 
The title, when viewed at a little distance 
from the eye, appears to be comparatively 
brief; but, when closely examined, the orna- 
mental flourishes that decorate it are found to 
consist of lines and fragments of lines, which, 
when traced, in connexion with the larger 
characters, form a poem of no inconsiderable 
length. The idea is ingenious, and is well 
executed. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
TO THE Ivy. 

Lone tenant of the wasted spot, 

Where softened Desolation smiles, 
And weeds are spread o’er graves forgot, 

And Ruin sighs from grass-grown aisles ; 
Still present round each withered trunk, 

Like youth which cheers the path of age ; 
Or where the river wall has sunk, 

Beneath Destruction’s leaguering rage. 
Child of decay !—no blushing flower, 

Or cup of treasured sweets, is thine, 
To. breathe in Beauty’s fragrant bower, 








F. R. Lee.—The skill with which Mr. Lee has 





Or charm where statelier rivals shine. 


Calo this elaborate and entertaining work. | mysic, has led Mr. Arnold to risk more for the 


accomplishment of laudable, in preferenee to 
mere money-making, objects, than any indi- 
vidual connected with the drama. He has done 
a great deal in improving our musical taste ; 
his conduct as a manager has ever been entitled 
to the utmost respect; and if it can be a conso-~ 
lation to him, he may be assured that the sym- 
pathy for the misfortune which has befallen 
him is very deep and general. Certain we 
are, that whatever opportunities can be devised 
to ascertain this sentiment, he will receive 
abundant proofs of it in the warmest support 
and kindness. 


ADELPHI. 


A TRANSLATION of the French melo-drama 
called Newgate, the production of which in Paris 
was noticed in our correspondent’s. letter from 
that city some time ago, has appeared at this 
theatre, adapted by Mr. Moncrief, and un- 
der the title of The Heart of London. It is 
divided into three distinct periods, as well as 
three acts,—a fashion that has prevailed lately 
upon the French stage,*—and its interest 
arises from the struggles of a man, who in early 
life became the tool and companion of sharpers 
and felons, to fling off his depraved associates, 
and return to industry and respectability. This 
character is exceedingly well played by Mr. 
Hemmings. Mr. Yates and Mr. O. Smith, as the 
ty tc fate ett a 
cons! » has ans) 4 
ia now in rehearsal at Drury Lane. ad ta 
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Chevalier Fitzhazard and James Blackburn, 
his quondam partners in guilt, depict the gra- 
dual degradations of mind and body with ter- 
rible truth. Mrs. Yates and Mr. Wilkinson, 
as the wife and benefactor of the reformed 
convict, are natural and affecting ; and Mr. J. 
Reeve, as Andrew Covey, a thorough-paced 
rogue and jocular jail-bird, is the most divert- 
ing vagabond we have for some time seen. 
The minor characters are all admirably sup- 
ported, as is ever the case at this house—(we 
wish we could say as much for the larger 
establishments) ; and the scenery is of a very 
novel and ingenious description. The dialogue 
of the piece is neater and sharper than we have 
been accustomed to from Mr. Moncrief, who, 
with considerable talent, is perhaps the most 
slovenly writer of the day; and though we 
much question whether the cause of morality 
be benefited by the exhibition of scenes from 
which there is as much vice and vulgarity to be 
learned as caution to be extracted, we are 
bound in justice to say, that nothing has been 
neglected by author, manager, or performer, 
that could give reality to the pictures they 
have chosen to present to the public. 





VARIETIES. 


Leeches.—In the year 1821, France exported 
1,500,000 leeches : in 1826 the number was in- 
creased to the prodigious amount of 33,650,000! 

American Mode of Salting Meat.—To twenty 
quarts of water add 4lbs. of salt, a pound and a 
half of sugar, and two ounces of nitre—boil it, 
and when cold pour it over the meat, so that 
it may cover it. In this way the meat will 
keep for several months, and be perfectly 
tender. 

Roman Antiquities.—Towards the end of 
November last, a workman employed in aquarry 
at Dortan, in the canton at Oyonax, in the 
department of Ain (France), having placed his 
lever in a fissure of a rock, in order to detach 
a part of it, the block, on falling, exposed to 
view about 1200 bronze medals, of the second 
size, of the reigns of the Roman emperors, 
Maximianus Hercules, and Chlorus, father of 
Constantine the Great, who reigned together at 
the commencement of the fourth century. The 
fissure in the rock formed a narrow opening 
above the earth; and it was doubtless in a 
time of danger that these medals were de- 
posited there, where they have remained during 
fifteen centuries. On the reverse of the 
greater part of them is the Genius of the Roman 
people, offering a sacrifice upon an altar, and 
the Mint personified, holding scales and a horn 
of plenty. The two reverses, the description 
of which follows, are the most interesting :— 
** Constantius Chlorus fortune reduci Cess. 
NN.,” or “the happy return of our Cesars.” 
In the field is Fortune standing up, di- 
recting a helm with her right hand, and 
holding a cornucopia in her left. ‘ Maximi- 
anus Hercules salvis Augg. et Css. aucta 
Kart.,” or ‘* increase of health and prosperity 
for our Augustuses and Cesars, by the pos- 
session of Carthage.” In the field is Ceres, 
standing up, and having each hand filled with 
ears of grain. This goddess is here an al- 
lusion to the richness of the corn of Africa. 

It is known, that on the division which Dio- 
clesian made of the Roman empire with Maxi- 
mianus, in the year 286, Africa came to his 
share. All these medals have figured corners ; 
and some of them have also the name of 
Dioclesian in the corner. 
Calculating Boy.— Vincent Zucchero, aged 
seven years, the Sicilian child whose extra- 





ordinary powers of calculation have already 
been noticed by us, was last month sent for to 
the court of Naples, where, in the presence of 
@ numerous company, several difficult questions 
were propounded tohim. The Duke of Cala- 
bria first asked him how many minutes there 
are in 500 years, reckoning to the year 365 
days and six hours? He replied, after a little 
reflection, 262,980,000 minutes. Prince Pi- 
gnattelli then inquired of him, how many steps 
a gardener would take who had to water 100 
trees, distant five steps from each other, and 
who should be obliged to fetch his water for 
each tree from a well distant ten paces from 
the first? Young Zucchero immediately re- 
plied 51,500. He made equally speedy and 
correct answers to several other interrogatories. 

Greece. —A French paper states, that very 
distressing accounts have been received from 
the French topographical brigade sent to 
Greece. The heat of the climate has, it ap-| 
pears, proved fatally destructive to all the 
members of the expedition except five, and 
they are suffering severely from illness. They 
are said, however, to have made some very in- 
teresting observations. 

Egypt. — The Moniteur of the 13th instant 
contains a letter from M. Pariset, dated Cairo, 
the 18th of December. After stating that there 
are great indications of another attack of 
plague in March—which, however, may not 
be of a very malignant character — the writer 
makes some interesting observations on mum- 
mies, and expresses his conviction, that the 
ancient practice of embalming was a hy- 
gean precaution: he was, however, at first 
embarassed to comprehend where so much 
animal matter could be concealed ; but the dif- 
ficulty, he says, disappears on considering the 
number of square leagues thus occupied in the 
desert and in the mountains. The plain of 
mummies at Sequeral covers forty-nine square 
leagues; and there are streets cut out in the 
Libyan chain of mountains twenty feet wide 
and thirty in height, for a distance of six 
leagues,—all filled with the mummies of the 
ibis and the ass; and in the Arabian chain; 
is a natural grotto, upwards of four leagues in 
extent, full of the mummies of crocodiles, 
serpents, frogs, and birds, mingled together in 
a way which proves that they were not treated 
as divinities. 

Chronometer Oil.—This desideratum has, we 
are assured, at length been met by the pre- 
paration of an oil, possessing all those qualities 
so essential to the delicate machinery of chro- 
nometers : it is limpid and colourless, does not 
decompose metals, or become frozen until ex-| 
posed to a temperature many degrees under the | 
freezing point. Our correspondent has perused 
the letters of several principal makers who| 
have used this oil, and who bear ample testi- | 
mony to its excellence. It is the discovery of | 
Mr. Payne, late in the department of the prin- 
cipal storekeeper of his Majesty’s Ordnance. | 

Moss Mattresses. — Mattresses made with| 
fine moss are now getting into general use in| 
Russia and Sweden. They are filled to a} 
depth of twelve inches, are very elastic and | 
wholesome, and the cost of renewing them| 
is of course trifling. 

Statistics.—The Echo of Truth, a paper pub- | 





lished at Naples, estimates the number of the | 


population of the universe at 632 millions : viz. 


in Europe, 172; Asia, 330; Africa, 70; Ame-| 


rica, 40; Australia, 20. The number of 
births and deaths annually thus:—in births, 


23,407,410; deaths, 18,588,235; being at the) 


rate of 44 births and 35 deaths in every 
minute. 


The Beef-Steak Club.—Alas, Troja fuit! 
In the late fire at the English Opera-House 
the archives, paintings, and paraphernalia of 
the famous Beef-Steak Club, we hear, have 
perished. The gridiron of immortal memory, 
the hat of Ranger, which had become 
awfully judicial, the archbishop’s mitre, the 
president’s insignia, and all the pomp and 
circumstance of glorious gastronomy, which 
illustrated the humour and the wit of gene. 
rations of the most brilliant and gay of re. 
vellers—all are gone for ever ! 

Cold at Venice.—A letter from Venice, dated 
the 16th of January, states that great misery 
prevailed there in consequence of the intensity 
of the cold; and many of the lower orders 
being unable to obtain provisions, owing to 
their scarcity, had died from starvation. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. VIII. Feb. 20th ,1830.] 
The following new works are projected :—The Lives of 
the Bishops of Bath and Wells, from the earliest to the 
pyesent period, by the Rev. S. Hyde Cassan; a Descrip- 
tive Road-Book, for the use of Travellers in Germany, 
by E. A. Domeier: the First Book of the Iliad (contain- 
ing the Parting of Hector and Andromache, and the 
Shield of Achilles), being a specimen of a new translation 
of Homer in Heroic Verse, | William Sotheby : Derwent. 
water, or the Fate of Ratcliffe, a Tale of 1715: Stuart 
and Revett’s Antiquities of Athens, completed: the Lis- 
tener, by Caroline Fry: a work entitled an Inquiry 
into the Production and Consumption of the Precious 
Metals, and on the Influence of their Augmentation or 
Diminution on the Commerce of the World, by Mr. 
Jacob: an Essay on the Distribution of Wealth, and on 
the Sources of Taxation, by the Rev. Richard Jones, late 
of Caius College, Cambridge—printing at the University 
ress: a Life of Petrarch, for Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopedia, 
T. Moore ;—the several analogies pointed out in his 
Life of Byron between that Poet and Petrarch probably 
suggested this idea: the Barony, a Romance, by Miss 
ACM. Porter: Travels in Russia, and a Residence in St. 
Petersburg and Odessa, in the Years 1827, 8, 9, by Edward 
Morton, M.B.: the Living Temple, by the Author of 
the Farewell to Time, and other works: Discourses on 
the Millennium, by the Rev. Michael Russell: Mair’s 
Introduction to Latin Syntax, with Additional Notes, by 
the Rev. A. Stewart; and a Second Series of Stories from 
the History of Scotland, by the same. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Conversations upon Chronology and Ancient History, 
12mo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Mirror of the Graces, 12mo. 5s. bds.— 
Ballingall’s Military Surgery, 8vo. 8s. bds.—O’ Donnoghue 
on the Doctrines of the Church of Rome, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
bds.—Rose’s Ariosto, Vol. VII. 8vo. 9s. 6d. bds.—Penrud- 
dock on the Criminal Law, 12mo. 5s, bds.—Buquet’s 
French Phrases, 12mo. 4s. sheep.—Bieland’s Anatomy, 
by Knox, 8vo. 10s. Gd. bds.—Ratier’s Formulary of the 
Parisian Hospitals, 18mo. 5s. bds.—Eagle on the Law of 
Tithes, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 2/. 12s. 6d. bds.—Atkinson’s 
Conveyancer’s Manual, 8vo. 12s. bds.—Bowring’s Poetry 





|of the Magyars, post 8vo. 12s. bds.—Seton’s Forms of 


Decrees in Equity, royal 8vo. lJ. ls. bds.—Spirit of 
English Tragedy, post 8vo. 6s. 6d. bds. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL; 1830. 
February. Thermometer. 
Thursday: - From 23. to 41. 
Friday ---- 1 30. — 42. 
Saturda’ 39. 
Sunday---- 38. 
Monday -- 40. 
Tuesday -- 35. | 30.26 — 30.16 
Wednesday 17 35. | 29.96 — 29.72 
Wind variable, S.W. prevailing. Except the 12th and 
13th, generally overcast; rather foggy on the evening of 
the 16th. Mornings frosty. 
Edmonton. 


Extracts from a Meteorological Register kept at High 
Wycombe, Bucks, by a Member of the London Meteoro- 
logical Society. January 1830. 

Thermometer—Highest 37°75’ 
Lowest ---+++-- 4 


30.06 to 30.09 
30.06 Stationary 
30.06 to 30.07 
30.02 Stationary 
30.20 to 30.26 


26. 
24, 
28. 


25. 


CHARLES H. ADAMS. 


Mean -- 
Barometer—Highest 
Low 


Number of days of rain and snow, 14. | ‘ 

Quantity of rain and melted snow in inches and deci- 
mals, 2°61375. j 

Winds.—() East—3 West—3 North—4 South—4 North- 
east—5 South-east—4 South-west—8 North-west. 

General Observations.—The severity of the cold during 
the month was remarkable—the minimum of the ther- 
mometer 28 degrees below the freezing point, and the 
mean much lower than for the last seven years: the ba- 
rometer has not been so high since 1826, the range 
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was the con 


near 
2 inches: snow fell on the 11th, 12th, 13th, 19th, 2th, 2ist, 
th, 29th, 30th, and 3lst, and sleet on several ‘other 


— whole, if added together, would give a depth 


to that noticed last month, be’ 


ly 


of 19 inches: the rain and melted snow measured 2°61375 


inches: a part 


rtial thaw occurred on the 25th and 26th— 


but frost returned on the following day. The evaporation 
0:0625 of an inch. 


GENERAL ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 1829. 
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The mode of keeping the above registers was as fol- 
lows:—At Edmonton, the warmth of t = is observed 
by means of a thermometer exposed to the north, in the 
shade, standing about four feet above the surface of the 
ground: the extreme cold of the night is ascertained b 
a horizontal self-registerin in a similar 
situation: the daily range of the barometer is known 
from observations made at intervals of four hours each, 
from eight in the morning till eight in the evening: the 
weather and direction of the wind are the result of the 
most frequent observations; the rain is measured every 
morning at 8 o’clock. 

At Cheltenham, the temperature is ascertained by a 





ther 


horizontal self-registering thermometer, suspended about | 


five feet from the ground, sheltered from wind and rain, 
in a north-east aspect, and the observation made at & 
o’clock A.M.: the barometer and winds are registered at. 
8 A.M. and 8 P.M. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To Clericus: we do not know the address of the widow 
of Blake, the artist; but have no doubt she might obtain 
liberal sums for such remains of his productions as may 
be in her possession. We will make some inquiries. 

We had not noticed the Advertisement alluded to Sf 
an Original Subscriber, which is certainly very doubtfu 

We shall be very happy to hear farther from S.; and if 
his omy communications please us as much as the 
first, shall feel obliged to him for the series. 

We think very well of Mr. Carstairs’ system, as far as. 
we have examined it—but want practice to speak au- 
thoritatively. 

Erratum.—In the first column of page 106 of our last 
No., line 20 from bottom, for ‘* can scarcely be ob- 

served,” read ** can cea be obscured.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL 


The Gales .7 the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of 
British Artists is open Daily, from Ten in the Morning till Five 
in the Evening. 

A — ny —Catalogue 
VILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


UFFOLK STREET, Pall Mall East. 
Notice to Exhibitors. All Works of Art intended for 

the ensuing Exhibition with the coeme of British Artists must 
be sent on Monday the Ist, or Tuesday the 2d, of March, between 
the hours of Ten and Six in the Evening, after which time no. 


Works can be received. 
R. B. DAVIS, Secretary. 








ORTHERN ‘SOCIETY for the ENCOU.- 
RAGEMENT of the FINE ARTS. 
Exhibitors and the Public are inf< d 
ciety for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts will o 
Gallery on or about the First of May next; and that 
Art will be received during the oes in April. 
ee Northern am... Leeds, Jan. 28, 
All Letters to be addressed—** The Deseseees of of the Northern 
Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts, Leeds.” 


e North So- 
their 
orks of 





Hon. Secretary. 


NIVERSITY of LONDON. The 
Council hereby give Notice, that Professor Dale will 

commence the Second Division of his Course of Lectures on 
English Literature on T the 23d of February. The Lec- 
tures are delivered on Tuesdays and Thursdays, from Six to 
Seven in the Evening, and will continue meee Week —- July. 
This Division will comprehend the Origin an the 
Drama, the History of English Poetry, and the on 
gress of Romantic Fiction, &c. Fee, 3/. for the ee 
Proprietors—3i. 15s. for others. The Students of this Class will 
be allowed to contend for the Prize in the Senior English Lan. 
guage Class. 

Professor Panizzi will commence a Course of Twelve Lec« 
tures on Italian Literature, on Monday the 22d of February. 
They will comprehend the Tescide of Boccaccio, the Italia Li« 
berata of Trissino, the Gerusalemme Liberata of Tasso, the Secchia 
Rapita of Tassoni, and the Scherno degli Dei of Bracciolini. 
They will be delivered on Mondays and Thursdays from Three to 
gr o’Clock. Fee for Nominees of Proprietors, 1/. 4s.—for others 
ll. 108. 

Professor a will commence a Course of Twelve Leo» 
tures on Ger! iterature on Monday the 22d of February. 
The subject of inom will be the History of German Poetry during 
the last Three Centuries. They will be delivered on Mondays 
and Thursdays, from Four to eet o’Clock. Fee for Nominees of 
Proprietors 1/. 4s.—for others 1/. 

Lectures on History, by po eg “Heath Matkin, LL.D.—Pro- 
fessor Malkin will commence a Course of Lectures on the Practi- 
cal Use of Historical Studies, with a comparative view of Societ; 
and Manners in different periods and countries, ancient an 
modern, on Tuesday the 9th of March. The Lectures will be 
delivered on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, at Two 
o’Clock, until the close of the Session in ~ ae Fee 3. for the No- 
minees of cig ge ne enartewe 15s. for other. a Sion nw free 
'y Lecture on ‘the 9th of 

LEONARD HORNER, 
Warden. 





he I 
U abucvelies of London, 
16th Feb. 1830, 


R. HAYDON’S PICTURES of 
EUCLES, and PUNCH, as Life in London, with 
NAPOLEON, URIEL and SATAN, LADY MACBETH “aad 
several Drawings and Sketches, will open March Ist, at the West~ 
ern Exchange, Old | Bond Street. 





» 18 1 6d. 
The Private wae for the Nobility and Patrons will be the pre- 
vious Saturday; 3; and on a ae 5th, at Two o’Clock, the 
for the p ucles will be assembled to 
decide possession, and | Lord F. L. GOWER in the Chair. 
r j ‘O BRITISH ARTISTS. At a Meeting 
of the a appointed by the Common somes 
for Distrib e P a Works of Art, granted by th 
Council, and to fog hibited in t in Liverpool : 
It was resolved—That, ie the pen year, Fift —— be 
given to the painter of the best Picture in Oil exhibited in the 
Liverpool Exhibition, oeiheut regard to size or sub; _ and 
without any restriction whatever, be a he 4 such picture must 
be known to be the work ofa 4 painted expressly 
ps3 the Liverpool Exhibition, and not poerieual exhibited in any 




















« Resolved —That the above Prize hed bythe Sound awarded by a 
“at December 1899, — 7, Chairman. 
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R. BROOKES’S MUSEUM of ANA- 
TOMY, Blenheim Street, Great Marlborough Street. 
Messrs. WHEATLEY and ADLARD beg to acquaint the Medi- 
cal World and the Public at large, that the Sate of this Museum 
will itivel; on y» March Ist, and continue 
for Twenty- ree f wee ey | Evenings, (Saturdays and Sundays 
excepted), at half-past Six precisely. 
The Collection embraces an almost endless assemblage, in every 
of i ZLootomy, Zoology, Kc. Amongst the 
ee be noticed upwards of Thirty Human Ske- 
ore than Gee | Hundred Crania, many of them exempli- 
Pr yrty g the dire effects of the most malignant Diseases—about 2000 
Hestlon, —s subjects claiming the utmost interest—an 
seune Vascular Preparations —Hu uman and Comparative 
e 


e- 
pn one of Birds, ptiles, &c. fi finely stuffed 
Birds and Quadrupeds, well reserved, and in many instances 
aunaativaly scarce—Casts and Statues of the Human Figure, &c. 

The Museum will be on view from Monday, the 22d instant, to 
Saturday, the 27th, inclusive, from Eleven tili Three. 

Cai are now ready, and may be had with Cards to view, 
diard’s Offices, 191, Piccadilly. 








at Messrs. Wheatley and 





ir. Serjeant’s Splendid Engravings 
ESSRS. SOUTHGATE, GRIMSTON, 

and WELLS, ponpetteny announce, they have re- 
ceived Instructions to SELL by AUCTION, on Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 23 and Four following Days, at T'welve for Soa vinga.” each 
Day, this capital COLLECTION of ENGR. com- 
rising the most valuable productions of the ‘De utch, Flemish, 
ench, and English Schools, including the Ww orks of Woollett, 
sarang? Wille, Bartolozzi, Houbraken, Vissc Edelisck, 
brandt, &c. &c; most of them engravers’ proofs in 
the choicest State: amongst others equally valuable wil! be found 
Cooke's Southern Coast, engravers’ proofs—the whole of the En- 
eee ged Wilkie, engravers’ proofs, in the finest and rarest 
whole forming one se — most interesting as well as 

intrinsically valuabl d to the public. 
ues are ready, and will ft ciewacael to those who may 

favour Messrs. Southgate and Co. with their address. 
22, Fleet Street, Feb. 12, 1830, 
To be viewed on "Saturday and Monday preceding, and Mornings 
of Sale. Catalogues may be had at the Rooms. 








connected with Literature, Fine pom Science, &e. 


Advertisements 
ATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
with Memoi 
By W. JERDAN, Esq. F.S.A. &c. 
Publishing Monthly. 

The extensive and increasi circulation ‘of the “ National Por- 
trait Gallery” aT the United Kingdom and on the Conti- 
nent, i very ium for Advertisements 

with Li the Fine Arts, Science, Sale of Es- 
tates, &c.—the Proprietors have resolved on devoting a sheet each 
month to this Bpsveee, on the nists Wr ar a terms :— 
hole Page. . 
AColumn ., 
Half a Colum: 








Per Line above Ten.. 6 
Advertisements - be forwarded t ew mA Street, by the 
st of each month | at the latest. 





Beautifully appropriate for Album or Scrap-Book. 
OLY FAMILY. Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
fine Picture, the property of the nag paecensons for 
which Two Thousand Guineas were — his day is pub- 
Hshed, a tine Line Engraving, by Walker, %.. the above Pic- 
ture. 


To be had of the Printsellers of London; and J.G. Walker, 
Bond Street, Chelsea; and at Manchester, of Messrs. Agnew and 
Zanetti, Puintaniions) at Bath, of Salmoni, Printseller; at 
Southampton, of H. Buchan, Printseller; at Norwich, of Free- 
man, on ay at Birmingham, of Everett, Printseller 3 at 
Oxford, of J. Wyatt, Printseller. 

India, before the letters, 15s. each ; Proofs, India, 
with the letters, 10s. each , asad 78. each. 





New Works just published by R. ancien 96, Stran 
IEWS of NOBLEMEN and GENTLE. 
MEN'S SEATS; sontetning 146 coloured Engravings 
¢onm Seats of wy Royal Famil Vestal and Gentry of 
, after original Designs, iby Ww + Gendall, and 
a Artists, with Parti r vols. 





half-bound Russia, price 4l. _ 


2. _ om and d Examples of Poonah Paint- 
ing, Part I1.; being a Series of Lessons with Formulas and Ex- 

amples, by which a thorough smewienee of this fashionable art 
may be obtained without the aid of a Master. Price 9s. 


3. Constantinople. Two beautifully coloured 
Views of the Fountains of Tophana and Bab Houmayon, from 
the = by W. Page, size 31} inches by 22. Price 3/. 3s. 

e pair. 





Illustrations LAg enon 
This day is published ion, to his Royal 
Highness the pa peo Chancellor of the University, 
Now. I. and II. of the Second Series of 


IEWS (Interior as well as Exterior) of 
the PU LIS Bo gli of the UNIVERSITY and 
TOWN of CAM E, engraved in the Line Manner, by 
essrs. Storer, San — Original Drawings. 
Number I. com grins in Interior of the Chapel of Jesus College— 
ineeuel of the Hall of Trinity College—Gate of Honour of Caius 
lege, and the Senate House—Bridge of King’s Coliege. 
Number II. comprises New Buildings, St. John’s College—In- 
terior of Trinity Church—Clare Hall, from the Master’s Garden 
e Court, St. Peter's a s 
y octavo 
Demy quarto 8 
Demy quarto, Ind paper.. 12 each No. 
Any Print may be purchased separately, on India paper, 





aut ‘Numbers will appear in nod Named of each Year; and 
each Number will contain Four Vie 
Cambridge: Published by J. and 3 7 Deighton; T. Steven- 
serene! ot tee Pete ce ater 
arshall; +» Gy and F. Riv gon, 8, 
Log C. Tile; and B. Jennings, cae Ps 





GA ASTLEY COOPER, Bart. inaghi, 

» and Co. Printsellers to His M. > a. Mail East, 
will o—_ publish, by “omagnge ene a half. th Portrait of Sir 
Astley Cooper, Bart. icture Pond Sir omas Lawrence, 
P.R.A. Engraved in mezzotinto on Steel, by Mr. Samuel! Cou- 
sins. Price of the Proofs the letters, 3/, 13s. 6d.; with the 
letters, 21. 12s. 6d.; Prints, 1/. 5s. 

A to receive Names of Subscribers is now opened 
. at the Publishers’. 

Michael Faraday, Esq. The Subscribers to 
the Portrait of Michael erodes, Esq. from a Picture by H. W. 
Pickersgill, Esq. R.A. Engraved in Mezzotinto on Steel, by Mr. 
Samuel evegace are most respectfully informed, that the Eengrav- 
ing is just ready for delivery, at the Publishers’, a , Son, 
and Co. Printsellers to His Majesty, Pall Mall Eas‘ 

The late Archbishop of Canterbury. Col- 
naghi, Son, and Co. Printsellers to the King, Pall Mall = on 
shortly publish a half-length Portrait of the Most Rev. C 
Sutton, late Archbishop of Canterbury, from a Picture saheaal 
by Hoppner, (in the possession of His [ajesty), engraved by Mr. 

Sharles Turner, A-R.A. Price of the Pr: ‘ore the letters, 
31. 38.; Proofs, with letters, 2/. 2s.; Prints, 1/. 1s. 

Bay of Patras. Illustrations of the Occur- 
rences at the Entrance of the Bay of Patras, between the English 
Squadron and Turkish Fleets, from the 1st to the 6th of October, 
1827. Dedicated to Vice-Admiral Sir Edward Codrington, K.C.b. 
&c. In Eight Plates, with Descriptions, designed and litho- 

ge by G. P. Reinagie. Price 1/. 5s. plain paper; 2l. 10s. on 
udia paper. 
Published by Colnaghi, Son, and Co. Printsellers to the 
King, Pall Mall East. 


()RNITHOLOGY and ENTOMOLOGY. 
L. DIETRICHSEN desires to inform Collectors of 

Ornithology that he has at present for Sale, a large Quantity of 

Foreign a in Skin, all in — best State o Preservation. 

Also a few Fee 3," 9 Insec fine. 

—L. D. is at home daily 4 Five o’Clock, p.m. 

78, Pave Street, Oxford Street. 


HE following LETTER, respecting 
Mr. CARSTAIRS’S SYSTEM of WRITING, will 
testify how highly it is appreciated, and the probability of its 
general — in the Eastern part of the Globe 
Wm. Brace, Esq. M.D. Hatton Garden, London. 
Dear Sir,—I have oe ose with the valuable ‘packet you 
have kindly r. Carstairs’ 's Lectures 
on the Art of Writing, per his Desid ac- 
companied with five icpplementary copy- books, and your copy 
papers, exhibiting your progress in his system of writing. It is 
not only a useful ee) but the most perfect of its kind, and 
highly di ing genius ofits author. 1 am, 
indeed, surprised that it was so long from being introduced in 
this quarter of the globe. I have adopted the method in my 
seminary, and will also introduce it into the Madras Male and 
Female Orphan Asylams | and Free “oo oer under the patron- 
age of the h Robi ° am 
only sorry that I cannot part with the aaa of the work you fa- 
voured me with, otherwise I would, with much pleasure, recom- 
mend its introduction and adoption into the seam 3 Male 
Orphan Asylum, under the superintendence of the OY, 
and other public seminaries rae so as to give publicity to this 
new and improved — of writ! 
Madras, Sept. 12, 18 (Signed) C. KENNET. 





























BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In 2 large — a Near ctiecmes 2350 ay eee of close print, 
price 36s. in handsome clot 
GENERAL BIOGRAPH ICAL 
DICTIONARY. 
By JOHN GORTON. 
Printed for Whittaker, ‘Teenshen, an Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


ne ea af Athens, now completed — 


publishe 
One Y and- REVETT’S ANTIQUI. 
TIES of —_ Part X. with Supplement, whig 
Vol. IV. an the Work, is now im the course of delj. 
aa te ae Kane The Werk consists of a much aug. 
mented edition of the 3 vols. of ct and Revett’s Antiquities 
of Athens, with C and ve additions of 
Notes, &c. elucidatory of Temples po Antiquities, the result of 
more recent Researches. 
Edited by W. KINNARD. 
Vol. IV. entitled the Antiquities of Athens, 
and other Places i - Greece, Sicily, &c. 
‘0 the f as the united Productions of 
Messrs. C. R. Cackerell, A. R.A. F.S.A., W. Kinnard, T. L. Do. 
naldson, W. Jenkins, and W. Railton, Architects; and will be 
found to contain Original Subjects of great interest, and entirely 
relating to pare Grecian Art. The whole making 4 vols. royal 
folio, with ie wards of 200 Plates, price in boards, 15/. 15s. 

The Fourth Volume of the preceding W ork is printed of a size 
to corres; ory with the imperial folio volumes of the i 
Works of Stuart and Revett—Antiquities of Ionia, Attica, & 
to the former of which it is caereg | applicable, as Rrra 
a aaa to that great Athenian Work, price in boards 


Gothic Architecture. The whole Interior 
of King Henry the Seventh's Chapel at Westminster, consisting 
of a Series of Practical Drawings of Plans, Elevations, Interior 
Perspective, Views, Sections, Details, Mouldings, Ornaments, 
and Sculpture of the Chapel, drawn from actual admeasure. 
ments, by L. N. Cottingham, Architect; with Observations on 
Gothic Architecture, and other Letter-press Description, atlas 
folio size, the Plates very neatly executed and printed on the best 
paper, price 3/. 3s. in a Portfolio. This Work, of which onlya 
select number has been printed, completes, and forms a second 
volume to, a Work published some time since on the Exterior of 
the Chapel. 

Priestley and Weale, ate. 5, High Street, Bloomsbury. 











7 
N NOTATIONS" ‘ the GOSPELS. 
Part I. St. Matthew, price 16s. Part II. St. Mark, 
price 6s. Gd. Designed for the Use of Students at the University, 
and for Candidates for ney! Orders. 
By the Rev. M. BLAND, D.D. F.R.S. and F.A.S, 
Rector of L. iily. Herts; Prebendary of W ‘ells; and late Fellow 
and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cam Ze. 
—— for Whi hictaber, Treacher, = Co. Ave Maria —_ 


In 2 very thick vols. 4to. double oon 
D® WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. A 
few Copies of the American edition of this celebrated 
Dictionary have been received in a recent Consignment of Books 
from the United States, by R. J. Kennett, 59, Great (Queen Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Of whom may be had, gratis, on application, 


A List of American Books lately imported. 
HE COURT JOURNAL 


The Publisher begs to remind those who desire to com- 
mence taking this publication with the New Year; that, unless 
their orders are given diately to their respective Newsmen 
or Booksellers, he cannot ensure their being supplied—as only a 
moderate at of copies, exceeding the actual number sub- 
scribed for, have been printed. 

The attention of the public, and of the fashionable world in 
eer is respectfully invited towards this new and popular 
Weekly Journal, which presents itself as the companion not 
merely of the drawing-room and the boudoir, but of the break-* 
fast-table and the study. 








he and of the higher 
classes of society had long required a record; and they found it 
in the Court Journal. he public and private habits of royal 
and noble life, those habits which give the tone to manners 
the empire, are here depicted with a freshness and 











T HE GAR LAI ND. D. 2d edition, with 
additional Poems. 


By HENRY BRANDRETH, Jun. 
«« A small volume of poems has just appeared under this title, 
which, being published for pa peo of the Spanish refugees, 


has claims u patronage of blic.”—Morning Post. 
a As elegant little volume of miscell laneous poems.”—Brighton 
eraid. 

cA prey little garland of miscellaneous poems.”—Mirror. 

“ Weare to the author for collecting the scattered 
blossoms, end twining them into the graceful wreath before us.” — 
La Belle Assemblée 

T. and G. oo amorneed — Fleet Street. 


ednesday, 
HE FOREIGN LITERARY 
GAZETTE, 
W. Scripps, 7, Wellington Street, Strand. To be had of all 
ee Newsmen, &c. price 10d. or 1s. stamped. 


In 3 vols. prey with Six Plates, price 12s. the 3d edition of 
ACONICS; or, the best Words 
of the best Authors, with the Authorities given, and 
ac copious Index to each Volume. 

* The editor is obviously a man of deep reading; scarcely 
one oy our esteemed authors has he left untaxed, and from 
many whose weighty tomes are either too rare or too dry for 
general refe bas he l precious gems.”—British Ma- 
gazine. 

“« They afford a never-ending banquet.”— Court Journal. 
“ They contain the wisdom of ages condensed into asmall com- 
pass." —Atlas, 

Sustenance and Stretch, Percy Street, Bedford Square. 








(CONSOLATIONS' my “TRAVEL ; or, the 


Last sy ofa PHILOSOPHER. 
By Sir HUMPHRY 
Late President of the Royal Society. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Days of Fip.tehing, @ new edition, with 
Plates and Woodcuts, 129. 





accuracy hitherto unattempted ; but in addition to these leading 

peculiar features, it supplies information on every topic of 
passing interest—thus rendering it a Weekly Newspaper, of an 
entirely new, improved, and valuable nature. 

The Court Journal is published every Saturday Morning, ona 
handsome sheet of Sixteen quarto pages, containing Forty-eight 
columns, and (unlike other literary Journals) the whole impres- 
sion being stamped, subscribers may receive and transmit it to 
their friends, postage free, throughout all parts of the Kingdom, 

Published for Henry Colburn, by W. Thomas, at the Office, 
19, Catherine Street, Strand. 
Orders are received by all Booksel 
Clerks of the Roads. 
Private Communications for the Editor may be sent to 
No. 8, New Burlington Street. 


and 


N 
New 





8vo. 128. Vol. II. of 
ERMONS, on various Subjects. 
By the Rev. CHARLES WEBB LE BAS, A.M. 
Professor in the East India College, Hertfordshire; Rector of 
St. , Feel, Shadwell; and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 
John see _— Street. 


A New Edition of Vol. I. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Lord Londinieent 's New Work.—In 1 vol. with a Map and Plan, 


ARRATIVE of the LATE WAR in 
GERMANY and FRANCE. 
By Lieutenant-General CHARLES WILLIAM Ws a E, 
Marquess of Londonderry, G.U.B. G.C.H, &c. 

« The Narrative of the War in Germany and Sea from the 
pen of Lord Londonderry, so long announced, is nearly ready for 
publication. This second work ‘of the noble author, we under- 
stand, is likely to be as much relished by fashionable as by mere 
professional readers, from the variety of court anecdotes an 
amusing topics ora relieve the fos prese: of cong detail, oy 
fill up the intervals ith splends 
reviews, festivals, ena balls Much curious and important infor- 
mation as to the real characters and designs of the royal and 
noble n: who played a part upon the scene, will be, it 
is said, for the first time afforded us; eo indeed as cannot fail 
to prove as agreeable to general s to his lordship’s com- 
panions in arms, to whom he has professionally addressed his 
work.” —Court Journal. 


Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Sirect 
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Past Svo. 8s. 6d. 
OREST SCENES snd INCIDENTS in 


Esq 
We have been led to talk of Robinson Greset by the narrative 
of Mr. Head, who is a sort of Robinson Crusoe in his way. We 
have perused his work with considerable pleasure.” — Westminster 


Review. 

« The ‘ Rough Notes’ of Captain Head on his gallop across 
South America, are not more unlike ordinary travels then this 
diary of a winter’s journey in British America, and a summer 
residence in the woods there. The whole book is written in a 
lively and agreeable spirit.”—Quarterly Review. 

In post 8vo. 9s. 6d. third edition, 

Rough Notes taken during some rapid Jour- 
neys across the Pampas and among the Andes. By Captain F. 
Bond Head. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Mr. William Butler's Outline Maps.—Price 4s 
EOGRAPHICAL and BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL EXERCISES, designed for eee Persons. 
By the late WILLIAM BUTLER. 

The 16th edit. enlarged by his Son, JOHN OLDING BUT- 
LER, and having an entirely new Set of Outline Maps, with a 
Series of Questions adapted to each Map, and to the Biography. | 

As a correct delineation of the grand outlines of the four 
quarters of the globe, and of the British Isles, these Maps are 

entitied to much praise.”— Literary Gazette, March 

Joha Harris, Corner of St. Paul’s ‘Churchyard. 








12mo. 3s. half-bound, a Ninth edition of 
TORIES from the HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 
I2me. price 2s. = boun 
2. Progressive Geogra aph y for ‘Children. By 
the Author of “ Stories from the tory of England.” 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





8vo. 38. 6d. 
HREE LECTURES on the COST of 
OBTAINING MONEY, and on some Effects of Private 
and Government + me 4 delivered before the University 
of Oxford in Trinity 
By NASSAU WILLIAM SENIOR, A.M. 
Late Fellow of Magdalen College, Professor of Political Economy. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
In the press, by the same Author, a new edition of 
Three Lectures on the Transmission of the 
Precious Metals, 





For Invalids and Families. 
For the Use of general Readers, in 1 vol. 13mo. with Engravings, 


price 88. 6d. boards, 
MANUAL of the ECONOMY of the 
HUMAN BODY, in Health and Disease. Containing 
a brief View of its Structure and Functions, and the Diseases to 
rap : is liable; with ample Directions for the Regulation of 
Regimen, from Infancy to old Age. 
[wet for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 
asesanach D. hecessere Edinburgh; and Curry and Co. oral 


4to. with Plates, 2, 88. 
RAVELS, containing SYRIA and 
MOUNT SINAL 
By the oe JOHN LEWIS BURCKHARDT. 
John eae — Street. 


Burckhardt’s ny in Nubia, with Life 


and Portrait, 2d edition, 4to. 21. 8s. 





n 3 vols. TE 8vo. price 27s. 


ORRES TER. A Novel. 


Printed for Siecon Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





¥o. price 18s. b 


In 8 
ICARDI DAWSEII MISCELLANEA 
CRITICA. Typisq' en- 
sione et cum notis ali ils cuaiiathan, nT HOME KIDD, A. M. 
é Coll. 8.8. Trin. Accedunt Appendices loco Dawseii Lusus 
Juvenilis: Miltoni P.A. Grace Metaphraseos Specimen Inte- 
— et Excerpta é Libello, Anglice scripto, “ Tittle-Tattle- 
ongers.”” Editie Secunda. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 








Domestic Medicine. 
In | thick vol. 8vo. double columns, price 14s. cloth boards, 
r 
DICTIONARY of MEDICINE, for 
Popular Use, containing an Account of Diseases and 
their Treatment, with Direc tions for Administering Medicines— 
the Regulation of Diet and a the Management of 
Diseases of Women and Children. 
By ALEXANDER MACAULAY, M.D. 
Fellow of ive Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, and 
Physician-Accoucheur to the Edinburgh New Town Dispensary. 
“ The observations on climate, diet, regimen, and the manage- 
ment of infants, are interesting and judicious; they comprise all 
the best-established information on the subject. To parents and 
those who have the superintendence of children, this work must 
bea useful guide.”—Edinburgh Medical Journal, No. 96. 
We have seen nothing of the kind more opposed to edie 
bas adapted for consultation.”—Literary Gazette. 
Sxels — not a safer manual of medicine in our language.” — 
“ Decidedty the most useful book of the kind which has yet 
been offered to the public.’ ne anaenton Mercury. ’ 
Printed for Adam Black, Edinburgh; and Longman 
_ Co. London. 


(THREE LECTURES” on the COST of 


obtaining MONEY, and on some Effects of Private and 


Government Paper M 
Oxford, in ‘Trinity Term try © Delivered before the University of 


NASSAU WILLIAM SENIOR, A.M. 





Late Fane of Se ow Col. Prof. of Political Economy. 
obn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





New 'o the i 
In 8vo. price 12s. aL ag a od odicion nm, , considerably enlarged, 
NEW SUPPLEMENT to the PHAR- 
MACOPEIAS of LONDON, EDINBURGH, DUB- 
LIN, and PARIS: forming a complete Dispensatory and Con- 
spectus; including the new French Medicines and Poisons; as 
well as Herbs, Drugs, Compounds, Veterinary Drugs, Patent 
Medicines, Perfumery, Paints, Varnishes, and similar articles 
kept in shops, with their Composition, Imitation, Adulteration, 
and Medical Uses; being a General Receipt Book for Daily Ex- 
perience in the Laboratory and at the apes 
By JAMES RENNIE, A.M 
Lecturer on Chemistry, Natural History, and Philosophy, 
London, 

*,* The present edition has been ‘augmented by upwards of 
ly 000 new Articles, besides an enlarged Table of Medical Con- 
trac tions, Tables of Chemical Affinities, and of Foreign Weights 
and Measures; and the whole has been carefully examined and 
corrected. 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 
Where may be had, lately published, 

Dr. x Palmer’s a Illustrations 
of Medicine. 8vo. price 108. boards, 
Tomkins’ ‘Se lec t Poems. 

A new edition, with a fine Plate, in 18mo. price 3¢. bound, 
OEMS on VARIOUS SUBJECTS; 
selected to enforce the practice of Virtue, and to com- 
plete, in one volume, the eo of English Poetry. 
By E. TOMKINS 

A new edition, with aa additional Poems, and a beautifully 
engraved Frontispiece, from a drawing by Harvey. 

London : Printed, for Baldwin and d Cradack, Paternoster Row. 


} 
ERMONS PREACHED at the 
TEMPLE 
By the Rev. ANDREW IRVINE, B.D. 
Chaplain of the aan” —o ann Assistant Preacher at 
em: 
John Murray, ‘Aibemarle Street. 


HE LIFE of sIR *HUMPHRY DAVY, 
comprising a great Part of his a Correspondence. 
By J. A. PARIS, M.I 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Cc “Crabb's Dictionary of General Knowledge. 
In 1 large vel. duodecimo, printed double Columns, and embel- | 
lished with nearly Five Hundred Engravings, price 9s. boards, 
or 12s. in Turkey morocco, | 
DICTIONARY of GENERAL| 
KNOWLEDGE; or, an Explanation of Words and 
Things a with all the Arts and — 
y GEORGE CRABB, ¢ 
sanad* English Synony este logical 
Dictionary,” &c. 
Printed by C. Whittingham, Chiswick, for — Tegg, 
Cheapside; and sold abs all Bookselle 








In 3 very elegant vols. demy 8vo. 7. with a Portrait, and Twenty 
- ignette ego from Designs by Hayter and Corbould, | 
rice 2/. 2s. in b 
rHE JERUS SALEM DELIVERED of 
TASSO, ae into English Spencerian Verse, with 
a Life of the Author, —- 
By a: va 





iti 
«« Mr. Wiffen, while he leaves the train of all other translators 
far behind, has executed his task with no less spirit, and with far 
more consistent elegance than Fairfax himself, and while he en- | 
thasiastically worships the genius of his Italian master, he has | 
pore Te the inspiration, and —— the light, of his ethereal | 
ind.”—Monthly Review, Dec. 


| 


Published by John nl Albemarle Street. 





In 8vo. 
AST INDIA QUESTION CONSI- 
DERED, in a Series of Letters, addressed to the Mem- 
bers of the Two Houses of Parliament. 
NRY ELLIS, 
Third Commissioner of the last Embassy to China. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


~ Todd’ 's Johnson's Dictionary, | Second Edition. 
2d edition, complete in 3 vols. 4to. wea a 
ditions, price 72. 7s. boa’ 
DICTIONARY of the “ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE; in which the Words are deduced from 
their Originals, and illustrated in their different Signitications, 
by Examples from the best Writers; together with a History of 
the Language, ay an English Grammar. 
By SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 

With numerous c ‘orrections, and the Addition of several thou- 
sand Words, as also with Additions to the History of the Lan- 
guage, and to the Grammar. 

By the Rev. H. J. TODD, M.A. F.S.A. and M.R.S.L. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to His Majesty, and Rector of 
ae ee County of York 

Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington ; T. Egerton; E. Jef- 
fery and Son; one Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green; J. 
and W. T. Clarke; Boosey and Sons; T. Cadell; J. and A. 
Arch; W. Stewart; S. Bagster; J. Murray; J. Booker; J. 

Richardson; J. M. Richardson; Hatchard and Son; R. Scho- 
ley; R. H. Evans; J. Booth; Baldwin and Cradock; J. Bohn; 
Harding and Lepard; Hamilton, Adams, and Co. ; Simpkin and 
Marshal!; J. Duncan; G. B. Whittaker and Co.; Parbury, 
Allen, and Co.; T. Bumpus; H. Butterworth; G. and A. 
Greenland; E. Hodgson; ‘I. and W. Boone; Treuttel, Wirtz, 
and Co.; J. Dowding; J. Bain; W. Pickering; Smith, Elder, 
and Co.; Wightman and Cramp, London; Wilson and Sons, 
York ; J. Parker, Oxford ; and Stirling and Kenney, Edinburgh. 
Of whom may be had 

A Dictionary of the English Language ; 3 
— from the above, by Alexander Chalmers, F.S.A. 
8vo. 148. boards. 


Todd’s Johnson’s Dictionary of the English 
Language in Miniature; with a copious Vocabulary of Greek, 
Latin, and b pene Proper ees divided into aye and 

y Tf F.S.A, 


homas Rees, LL.D. 
In 18mo. Komate, 3s. boul. 








ee oe 
Printed for 
N ABRI MENT of Se oRTe RS aL, 
HISTORY, adapted to the Use of Families and Schools, 
with ar Questions at the end of each Section. 
By the Rev. H. I. KNAPP, A.M. 
1 vol. 12mo. 6th edition, with considerable Additions, 5a. bd. 

The History of England, related in familiar- 
Conversations, by a Father to his Children. By Elizabeth 
Helme. 6th edition, 12mo. 5s. bound. 

Instructive Rambles through London and its 
Environs. By Mrs. Helme. 6th edition, in 1 vol. 42.6d. bound. 

Africa Described, in its Ancient and Present 
State. By Mrs. Hofland. 12mo. with a Map, 6s. 6d. 

An Introduction to the G phy of the 
New Testament. By Lant Carpenter, LL.D. 5th edition, 12mo. 
5s. boards. 

Conversations on the English Constitution. 
12mo. 8s. 

Letters on English History, from the In. 
vasion of Julius Cesar to the Battle of Waterloo. By J. Bigland. 
2d edition, in 12mo. 6s. boards. 

Letters on French History, from the Earliest 
Period to the Battle of Waterloo. By J. Bigland. 6s. boards. 

A Compendious Chart of Ancient History 
and Biography. By Mrs. John Hurford. Price 8s. 6d. in sheets; 
10s. 6d. folded in boards; or 12s. on canvass and roller, or in 
a case. 

A Brief Summary of Ancient History, ar- 
ranged in Periods; intended as a Companion te the above. 
18mo. 3s. 

Geography for Youth, adapted to the dif- 
ferent Ciasses of Learners. By the late Rev. John Hartley. 
12mo. 5th edition, revised by his Son, 4s. 6d. bound. 

Outlines of Geography, the First Course for 
Children. By the Rev. John Hartley. Being an Introduction 
to the ** Geography for Youth.” 9th edition, price 9d. 





“In Bvo. beautifully A and { half-bound in silk, price 8s, 
x 
4 i >} ND of FLORA, 
In eastern lands 2s sak in flowers, 
And they tell in a garland their loves and cares; 
Each blossom that blooms in their garden bowers 
On its leaves a mystic language bears. 
R. J. Kennett, 59, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Of whom may be had, gratis, 
A Catalogue of Miscellaneous Books, (includ. 
ing a recent Importation from the nited States of America), at 
the low prices affixed. 





n 8vo. price 10s. Gd. boards, 
[HE GERMAN PULPIT ; being a Selec- 


tion of Sermons by the most eminent Modern Divines of 
Germany. 
Translated by the Rev. RICHARD BAKER, A.M. 
Of Merton College, Oxford; and Chaplain te the British 
esidents at Hamburgh. 
Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 

*¢ To those who are at all interested in the inquiry respecting 
the state of religion on the Continent, this volume will prove of 
remarkable interest ; but it is also equally valuable, if not more 
80, as a coll of full of striking and im- 
pressive views of a truth, and furnishing the readers of 
sermons with an addition to their collection, which will be of 
real use to them, as being wholly free from tame imitations of 
the style and ideas of those which they have already perused.” — 
— Review. 


HE ELEMEN TS. of ALGEBRA. 
Designed a Use toe ks in the University. 
ND, M.A. 

Fellow of the Cambridge F Philosophical Society, Fellow of the 
Astronomical Society of don, and late Fellow and Tutor of 
Sidney Sussex College, Seg meee a 

Printed for wee rae er, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


e Author, 
The Elements of f Plane and Spherical Trigo- 
mometsy. 2d edition, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 











half-bound and Jett 
HE Y OUNG WANDERER'S CAVE, 
PRINCE BASTIAN, TRUE COURAGE, and PAG. 
GING; Tales. 
By the Author of the “‘ Children’s Fireside.”” 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


5th edition, revised, ——— vie + eset in small 8yo. 


TREATISE. ‘on “LAND-SURVEYING. 
The whole illustrated with upwards of Two Hundred 
Diagrams, and a — Pian of an Estate. 
HOMAS DIX. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., and Poole and Ed- 
wards, Ave Maria Lane; and J. Souter, St. Paul’s Cansahigess. 


n 12mo. price 6s. boards, the 2d edition of 
V IRGI L, literally translated, for the Use of 
Students. 
By WILLIAM SMART. 
Printed for C., J., he and F. Rivington, bei Paar 's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


” Price 3s. 6d., ‘dedicated, by by permission, to H. R. H. the 
t. 


Duc 
HE GRAMMAR R of the FRENCH LAN- 
GUAGE wT for the Use of Schools. 
r. B. GRAN 
Of the University of Paris, and Master of the French Academy, 
Durham House, Chelsea. 

Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane; 
Bossange and Co. Great ‘Marlborough Street; and Booseys, Old 
Broad Street. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &e. 








In 18mo. price 5s. bound, 
HE MODERN LITERARY READER, 
of Selections in Prose and Verse, principally 
from the Works + most ular Writers of the present day. 
By L. L. ANGLEY, F.L.S. 
Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


edition, 8vo. 12s. 
RELAND; its Evils, and their Remedies. 
By MICHAEL THOMAS SADLER, M.P 
“ Dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed.” 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








The Family Library. 
Price 5s. each vol. profusely illustrated, a bound in canvass, 
OS. I. and II. The Life of Napoleon 
Buonaparte.—No. III. The Life of Alexander the Great. 
A new edition.—Nos. IV. and X. Lives of the most eminent 
and Architects; Vols. I. and Il. (to 
be completed in 3 vols.)—Nos. V. VI. and IX. The History of 
the ‘Jews, 3 vols.—No. VII. The es History of Insects, 
with numerous Woodcuts; Vol. I. (to be completed in 2 vols.)— 
No. Vill. The Court and Camp of Dassspest, with Portraits. 
In 1 vol. 5s. J 
Lives of the Painters, Vol. II. forming 
No. X. of the Family Library, Alben published. 
Joh n Murray, 4 A bemarie Street. 


it Bvo. 


A new edition, 


rice Jos. 6d. with numerous Wood 
HE and Subjects of interest, 
HEADED CANE. 
“ The Gold- Headed — is a modest little volume, con- 
sketches of the lives and manners of our most eminent 
ns, from Radcliffe to Baillie, and composed in a style 
sates graceful, often h well! 1 to attract the 
unprofessional reader. We wish | it were generally circulated.” — 
Quarterly Review. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








3s. boards, 
REE MASONRY. A Short View of the 


History of Free Masonry, dedicated to the Grand Lodge 


if land. 
inte WILLIAM SANDYS, Esq. F.A.S. 
.M. Grand Master’s L 
London: Crew and Spencer, 27, Lamb’s Conduit Street ; 
and Stuptia and Marshall 1. 


HE ROMANCE “of HISTORY, 
in 3 vols. each. 
Spain, by Don. T. de Trueba. New Series. 
England, by Henry Neele. 3d edition. 


“An awe! medium for conveying strong and vivid pictures 
of the past.”"—Monthly Review. 

“ The plan of this work is excellent.”—Literary Gazette. 

“ The plan of this work is novel, and of a very interesting de- 
scription.”—Times. 

N.B. Historical ‘summaries of the leading events of the times 
pose — to the Tales, and present a complete history of each 


**prinved for mine Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 
26, Holies Streets: Cavendish Square. 


Hutton’s os 
In 3 vols. 8vo. ae le — aie 


COURSE "a: ‘S'A THEMATICS, 
me HUTTON, CLD RS. Academy. 
rofesso' 


Br. Gre, 
either 


ry. 
olume separately, 


ae that I 
an a7 hal 





bas man 
OLINTHUS GREGO 

Professor a aes in the Royal Military Academy. 

2. Dr. Hutton’s Mensuration, in 8vo. price 
184. boards. A 

3. Dr. Hutton’s Compendious Measurer, 
12mo. price K 6d. bound. 

4. A Key to the Compendious Measurer, 
12mo. price 5s. bound. 

5. Dr. Hutton’s Mathematical Tables, con- 
taining the Common, Hyperbolic, and Logistic Logarithms, &c. 
In royal 8vo. 7th edition. In the press. 

3 for Rivi: ‘ons, Longman and Co., Baldwin and Co., 
J. J. Booker, Harvey and Co., 
Tension ool Co. Parbury and Co., J. Duncan, Whittaker and 
Co., J. Sow TT Tegg, Cowie and Co., Simpkin and Co., and 
Hlelasworth ‘and Co. London; and Stirling and Co. Edinb burgh. 
Also may be had, ‘ 

A Key to the Course of Mathematics, by 

D. Dowling. 8vo. 18s. 








Humboldt’s Personal Narrative. 
In 7 vols. 8vo. with Maps, TAR &c. price 6l. boards, 
ERSONAL NARRATIVE of 
AVELS to the EQUINOCTIAL REGIONS of the 
1 CONTIN ENT. 
ALEXANDER de HUMBOLDT and AIME BONPLAND. 
ranslated _ English by HELEN MARIA WILLIAMS, 
Printed gman, » Orme, Brown, and Green. 
ort may be had, by the same Author, 
es concerning the Institutions and 
Monuments of the Ancient Inhabitants of America; with De- 
acriptions and Views. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. boards. _ 
olitical Essay on Mexico. The 3d edition, 


in 4 vols. 8vo. with Sections and Maps. Price 3/. 13s. 6d. boards. 





Debrstt’s Peerage, corrected to Jan. 1st. 
In 2 vols. 18mo, _— es 8s. Aa Sneed the Arms elegantly 
tion of 
EBRET?'S “BEERAGE of the United 
wees Britain and Ireland. 

Printed i ; Clarkes ; Lon; an and Co. ; 
Cadell; J. Richa son ; iJ. . Richardson ; Baldwin and Cra- 
ome ~ ae i hnewer ke yo Gy and ly 3 
ley; arbury an ickering ; Lioy: odgson ; Tem- 
pleman ; Houlstons. 

Of whom may be had, uniformly printed, 
Debrett’s Baronetage, new edition, corrected 
to Sept, 1828, in vols. price 1/. 8s. 





— Row THE PRESS. 
w days, 3 vols. 8vo. 
RAVELS | in the MOREA. 
By WILLIAM MARTIN LEAKE, F.R.S. 
ohn | Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Shortly will be published, in 8vo. dedicated, by by permission, 
to Thomas Moore, Esq. 
HE TRAVELLER’S LAY; 
wae during a Tour on the Continent. 
HOMAS MAUDE, Esq. A.M. 
__ Printing’ for Longman, Rees, Orme, = and Green. 
In the mm my — thoroughly revised and corrected, and 
of the latest German edition, 


a Poem. 








2 vols. 8vo0. 308 
HE GREEK GRAMMAR of AUGUS. 
TUS MATTHLE 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Of whom may be had, 12mo. price 3s. 6d. ; 

An Abridgment of Matthie’s Greek Gram- 
mar, for the Use of Schools. Edited by the Rev. C. J. Bloom- 
field, D.D. Als 

Kenrick’s Greek Exercises, adapted to Mat- 


thie’ s Greek Grammar. Bvo. 5s. 6d. 


Shortly will be published, with a Portrait, Map, and Plates, 4to. 


MOIR of the LIFE and PUBLIC 

§ ae ae of the late SIR T. HOMAS STAMFORD 
RAFFLES, F.R.S. eg — the ¢ 

Bencoolen; with Details and R 

Eastern a. 


of Java and 
of the 








By I HIS WIDOW. 
aes Albemarle Street. 


n the press, 8vo. 
HE FIRST BOOK of the ILIAD; the 
Parting of Hector and Andromache; and the Shield of 
Achilles: Specimens of a New Version of Homer. 
By WILLIAM SOTHEBY. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


On Saturday, the 27th Feb. will be published, 
N ENGLISH TRANSLATION of LE 
CAPITAINE MINGAUD’S WORK on BILLIARDS, 
with Forty Illustrative Engravings, a perusal of which will en- 
able a moderate Player to execute some of the most brilliant 
Strokes that were ever discovered. 
y T. THURSTON, 
__Billiard Tal Table Manufacturer, 14, Catherine Street, Strand. 
)R. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLO. 
PZEDIA. 
On Monday, March 1, will be published, 
The Second Volume of the History of Scot- 
land, in 2 vols. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
Lately published, small 8vo. 6s. with Vignettes by Finden, 
1. History of Scotland, by Sir Walter Scott, 
2vols. Vol. 1. 
2. History of Maritime and Inland Disco. 
very,2 vols. Vol. I. 
3. Domestic Economy, Vol. I.—Brewing, 
ey x Wine-making, Baking, &c. by M. Donovan, 
= - " “= Prof. of Chemistry to the Company of A pothecaries in 
relan 


To be published, 
April 1.—A Treatise on oe 1 vol. by Capt. H. Kater, 
V. ae R.S. and Rev. Dr. Lardne: 
May 1.—History of Maritime an Inland Discovery, Vol. II. 
aT 1.—History of England, 3 vols. by Sir J. Mackintosh. 
ol. 1. 
The most eminent men - the _—_ are engaged in this 
ee t 





Printed for pe gman, Boy pg Brown, and Gree: 
Paternoster Row; and J. Taylor, Upper Gower Bisset” 


Works just ready for en to eee Colburn ; and Bentley, 


N ORTHERN "FIELD | SPORTS, including 

a Personal N. of a R in Norway and 
Sweden. By L. LLOYD, iy 

In 2 vols. Seo. with numerous Plates. 

Carwell; or, Crime and Sorrow. 1 vol. 

Travels in various Parts of Peru, comprising 
a Year’s Residence at Potosi. By Sir Edmond Temple. 2 vols. 
8vo. with Map and numerous Plates and Vignettes. 


Tales of the Colonies. By W. Howison, Esq. 
Author of ‘‘ Sketches in Canada,” &c. In 2 vols. post 8vo0. 

Personal Narrative of an Officer in the En- 
glish Army of Occupation in France. In 2 vols. small 8vo. 

Frescatis; or, Scenes in Paris. In 2 vols, 
post 8vo. 

Scenes of Life and Sketches of Character, in 
2 vols. post 8vo. 

Correspondence and Diary of Philip Dod- 
dridge, D.D. The 3d and concluding Volumes. Edited from the 
= by his Great-grandson, John Doddridge Humphreys, 


Sir Ralph Esher; or, Memoirs of a Gentle- 
man of the Court of Charles Il. In3 vols. 
Letters from Nova Scotia, containing Sketches 


of a Young Country. By Capt. William Moorsom. In 1 vol. 
small 8vo. with a Map and Plates. 


Gertrude; a Tale. 2 vols. 
Travels in Kamtchatka, Siberia, and China, 


by P. Dobell, Esq. Counsellor to his seppestel Majesty the Empe- 
ror of Russia, 2 vols. small 8vo. with Plates 





On Wednesday, Feb. 24, — = — in 3 vols. post 
8v0. 


HE DOMINIE’ 8 “LEGACY. 
Consisting of a 2 beries of Tales, iiseceretive of the Scenery and 
Manners of Scotland. 


« What volume of adventures may be with: 
this little ‘oa life, by him who fatosente’ his ext = 
thing, and who, having eyes to see what time and chance are 
perpetually holding out to him, as he journeyeth on his way, 
misses nothing he can Wr lay his hands on I Sterne. 
Renton: William Kidd, 6, Old Bond a 


Sho’ ently will be published, in oe 8vo. 

OUR YEARS’ RESIDENCE in the 
=. WEST EWN BAY LEY. Ess a ea Engray- 
*« Cynthia was much taken with my on 

O, then, may all the world resemble Cynthia !—Author. 

a for William Kidd, ss Old Bond Street. 


e Tenth Number of 
HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, which will be published on Thursday next, 
the 25th instant, will contain an Article on the Sovereignty and 
final Settlement of Greece. 
30, Soho Square, Feb. 18th, 1830. 





On the Ist of March will be published, Part I. price 2s. 6d. of the 
GIDNEY ANECDOTES, (as a Sequel to 
the Percy Anecdotes, and of the same moral tendency), 
of the various Follies, Foibles, and Vices of Mankind. Selected 
from History, ancient and modern 
By CHA Les and AMBROSE SIDNEY, of pone 
nd i id with a F; Portrait, engrav: 
Steel, and numerous Woodcuts, by M. U. Sears. 
London: Published by W. J. Sears, 1, Warwick Square, 
Paternoster Row; and may be had of all Booksellers. 








Nearly ready, in 1 vol. AT UE 


IALOGUES on URAL and 
REVEALED area with a Preliminary Inquiry, 
mdix, and Notes and Illustra’ ions. 
y the Rev. ROBERT MOREHEAD, D.D. F.R.S.E. 
Formerly of Balliol College, Oxford, one of the Ministers of 
St. Paul’s Chapel, York Place, Edinburgh, and Domestic Chap- 
lain to their val Highnesses the late Princess Charlotte, and 
Prince Leopold of Saxe Cobow 
Printed for Oliver and d Boyd, Edinburgh ; and 
Si —— and Marshall, Londgn. 


an A 





—In a few di 


YS, 
BRIEF VINDICATION of the COM. 
ANY’S GOVERNMENT — the ATTACKS of 
Messrs, Ric KARDs and CRAWFU 
By ROSS DONNELLY MANGLES, Esq. 
ngal Civil Service. 
Also, nearly ready, a second edition of . 
Mr. Canning’s Speeches, corrected by Him. 
self; with Memoirs of hfs ae By R. Therry, Esq. Barrister. 
6 vols. Portrait, Fac-similes, 


James Ridgway, Piccadilly; 3 and ofall Booksellers. 


ers In March will be published, in 8vo. 
N REAL PROPERTY in INDIA; 


With an Examination of the Principles of the pre- 
sent Land Tax as it affects the People of that Country and 


Great Britain. 
By JOHN BRIGGS. 
Printing for Temes; Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





Next week will be published, 


TT EDINBURGH REVIEW; or, Cri- 


tical Journal, No. 100. 

Contents: Art. I. Providential and Pro ophetical Histories; Dr. 
Miller’s ett of History, Forster’s Mahomedanism Un- 
veiled » &c.— IT olitical Economy ; 3, Mr. Sadler’s School, Italian 

Maw’s Journal of a P; from 
a Pacific to hy Atlantic—IV. Etruscan History and ‘Fntiqui- 
ties; In ee Miller, &c.—V. Wilson’s Life and Times of 
Daniel VI. Duties on Sugar; Sugar eo gi = 
Ottoman Empi ire, Travels in, Present State, and Pros 
Franckland, Madden, Walsh, Macfarlane—V III. ‘Tmpolicy re 
creasing the Duties on Spirits—IX. Sir Rufane Donkin on the 
Course and probable Se nreaen ‘of the Niger—X. New System 
of Cure; XI. Southey’s Colloquies 
on the Progress and Prospects of Society, &e. &e. 
Printed for eo Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London; 
d Adam Black, Edinburgh. 


_No. 101 will be published i in April. 








No. II. The King—No. I. Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

HE LADY’S MAGAZINE ; established 
1770, New Series 1823, Improved Series 1 

The next No. for March 1st, will contain a Splendid Portrait 
of the King, elegantly engraved on Steel, and printed on India 
aper, and Three other Plates—Confessions of a Platonic Lover— 
he Affront Hunter—Fragment; Miss M. A. Browne—Brighton 
—Story of an Italian Mendicant—Journal of a Lady of Fashion— 
The Ruins of Castle Acre—Penshurst Castle—Love by Arithme- 
tic—Btack and Blue Eyes—Henrietta. Reviews of Moore’ 's Byron, 
second Notice—Tales of a Briefless Barrister—Fitz of Fitzford— 
Mirror of the Graces, &c.—Music—Fine Arts— Drama—Antiqui- 
gata Chronicle of Events, Births, Marriages, 
Sold by Robinson, Chapter House Passage, St. Paul's, where 
Books, Prints, Music, &c. for Review, and all Communications 
for the Editor, may be forwarded, postage free. 





LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at 

the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington’Street, 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 7, South Moulton | Bireet, Oxford 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98, Royal Exchange, EB. 
Maribo h, Ave Maria Lane, 


Ludgate Hill; A. Black, 
Edinburgh; Smith and Satya and “Robertaon and Atkinson, 
Glasgow; and J. Cum 





ming 
J. MOYES, Took’s = Chaneery Lane. 





